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TELEPHONE LINES 
ARE HUMMING 


THIS COUNTRY’S telephone service is one of its 
greatest assets in time of emergency. It unites 
millions of people — helps thousands of busi- 
nesses to get things done quicker — and is a 
vital part of our national defense. 


In the last five years the Bell System has 
increased the number of telephones by more 
than 12,500,000. Billions of dollars have been 
spent for new telephone equipment of every 
kind. There are nearly 150,000 more Bell 


System employees. 
All of this growth and the size of the Bell 


System are proving of particular value right 
now. One reason this country can outproduce 
any other is because it has the most and the 
best telephone service in the world. 
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Letters from Survey Readers 


An American Discovers His Native Land 


To tHE Epiror: As an easterner who has 
just returned from a first visit to the 
Northwest I am bursting with the en- 
thusiasm that any American must feel 
when he has crossed this vast and varied 
land. My trip was a short one, and 
strictly for pleasure, so I came back in 
no way competent to make authoritative 
sociological judgments. Neverthless, as an 
inveterate Survey reader, it was inevitable 
that what I saw of the great forests, river 
valleys and desert lands struck with deeper 
force even than the awe awakened by such 
grand vistas of scenery. 

There was the Columbia River in all 
its glory, its might emphasized by the deep 
gorges above The Dalles, its potentiali- 
ties glimpsed in the placid fertile valleys 
to the west. But there were also the un- 
believable miles of barrenness along the 
high Columbia banks between The Dalles 
and Grand Coulee; and to the other ex- 
treme, the empty land that was Vanport, 
with 40,000 population before the river’s 
1948 rampage. No wonder Richard Neu- 
berger has called for a Columbia Valley 
Authority (see The Survey, July 1949) to 


“It’s Our Responsibility” 


To tHe Eprror: It was with a feeling of 
relief that I read in The Survey (June) the 
song, “It’s Our Responsibility,’ by Bar- 
bara Abel. It seemed to indicate that so- 
cial workers, unlike most specialists, are 
alive to their relationship to government. 

Some years ago, a symposium was pre- 
pared at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, consisting of seventy statements 
describing the spirit and practice of democ- 
racy. Only one of these statements men- 
tioned voting. About that time The Survey 
published a symposium by college presi- 
dents on the purpose of a college educa- 
tion. Out of a dozen letters, only one 
mentioned preparation for voting. 

Our era might well be called “the twi- 
light of the elector.” What are the duties 
of the voter? To study public affairs be- 
tween election days; to help form public 
opinion; to cast a conscientious ballot. 

The choice of a party and voting its 
ticket for a lifetime do not necessarily 
change a zero into a unit. And _ today, 
zeros or units, we are all at the mercy 
of pressure groups and their propaganda. 

Education is the only effective tool of 
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harness this most impressive of rivers. 
How strange it seemed, then, to find 
that all northwesterners were not in com- 
plete accord in so bringing prosperity and 
safety to their region and their nation, 
and that opposition came from subtler rea- 
sons than the usual “interference with pri- 
vate enterprise.” I was prepared for the 
businessman’s fear of government compe- 
tition but could hardly believe my ears 
when a public health nurse told me her 
reasons for opposing a proposed irrigation 
project — it was rife with sociological 
dangers, she said, because “outsiders” would 
settle on the land. I found traces of this 
chauvinism wherever the population had 
been swelled by World War II migration. 
In Washington, Oregon and California I 
heard “old timers” talk of the “new peo- 
ple” in terms at best of sufferance, talk 
that contrasted strangely with the 
westerner’s generous hospitality to visitors. 
There was thrill after thrill in my visit 
but sadness and fear, too. I saw the 
devastation of the great Tillamook Burn 
where over a hundred miles of Douglas fir 
and hemlock were laid waste by the rav- 


change. In the last three years of his 
minority, the elector-to-be could give one 
hour a week to the study of the geog- 
raphy, population and politics of the USA 
and his home locality. After coming of 
age, the new electors (and the old elec- 
tors, too) could devote one evening a week 
to the public affairs of city, county, state 
or nation. 

We need a crusade to teach electors 
electorship. More urgently, we need a 
democratic renaissance in the USA, based 
on the responsibility of the individual to 
participate in public life. Mere propa- 
ganda would then give way to facts, and 
hysteria to calm judgment. Nothing is 
more needed at this critical time. 
Lancaster, Pa. IS IDE Jedosicie 


Far-Reaching Decisions 


To THE Eprtor: In an otherwise excellent 
article by O. C. Dawkins, “Kentucky Out- 
grows Segregation,” in The Survey (July) 
I was very much surprised to find no 
mention of the U. S. Supreme Court opin- 
ions in the Sweatt and McLaurin Cases. 
The court unanimously held that the Uni- 
versity of Texas Law School (white) must 


ages of fire a decade ago. This was th 
worst, but there was many another bag 
mountainside, once a great forest, some d 
nuded by fire and others unhappily by th 
short-sightedness of lumber compani 
which have ignored the government 
recommendations for selective cutting a 


reseeding. i} 
Here, as Beulah Amidon pointed out 4} 
“After the Impatient Axe,”  (Surady| 


Graphic, November 1948) big business |f 
not so much the villain as small businegj 
for some of the larger companies, such |f 
Weyerhaeuser, have come to realize thiil 
their own futures as weil as the nation 
depend on a policy of conservation. Bj 
what can be done to impress upon 4 
people of the northwestern states that ting 
is of the essence in protecting the gra 
forest preserves against the quick proj 
takers and the careless loggers who oll 
undoubtedly be blamed for the majoriy 
of devastating fires? 
The Survey has done yeoman servi} 
in the past for keeping the importance | 
conservation of natural resources befa 
the public, but it has taken a visit acrch 
the continent for one reader to realibi} 
the importance of such a campaign. 
Pittsburgh TRAVE 


Bp) 
| 
admit a qualified Negro applicant, enl 
Marion Sweatt, instead of forcing him ' 
attend a newly established Negro Ide 
school. In comparing the two institutio} 
the Chief Justice wrote, “we cannot fif 
substantial equality in the educational ; 
portunity offered white and Negro Id 

students by the state.” | 
The McLaurin case was brought pe 

| 


graduate student at the University of Oka! 
homa, where the rules required him a 
twenty-three other Negro students to ¥ 
separate classrooms and dining facili 
which set them apart from the rest of 
student body. The court held that th 
curbs deprive Mr. McLaurin of “his ph 
sonal and present right” to the equal pit 
tection of the laws. } 

Both decisions should speed the breft 
down of Jim Crow practices in Kentu B 
which your author described so well, a 
in other states, too. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Irma G. Hari 


| 


[In fairness to Mr. Dawkins, it should 
stated that it was too late to revise \ 
article when these decisions were hanc? 
down on June 5.—Eprror] 
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Among Ourselves 


HE VASTNESS of the mental health 
roblem, reported in the August Survey, is 
nderscored by a recent statement by Dr. 
eonard A. Scheele, Surgeon General of 
ie Public Health Service. Basing his 
atement on a survey by the National 
stitute of Mental Health, Dr. Scheele 
sported that in 1948 there were 600,000 
atients in state mental hospitals. The 
)7 institutions covered in the survey in- 
icated that the degree of overcrowding in- 
eased by almost 10 percent in the year 
f the study, rising from 16.7 at the end 
f 1947 to 18.2 percent at the end of 1948. 
he data show that, with few exceptions, 
uthern and western states have relatively 
wer facilities for the mentally ill than 
o northern and eastern states. In every 
ye group, male first admissions were 
igher than those of females. Almost one- 
rd of the first admissions were of pa- 
ents 60 years of age or older. 


EN RETIRED SCHOLARS have agreed 
y serve on the first panel of retired college 
id university professors organized by the 
lew School for Social Research, New York 
ity. The panel is the first project of the 
lyin Johnson Fund, established last fall 
| honor of the president emeritus of the 
hool. The purpose of the Fund, accord- 
ig to President Hans Simons, is to ex- 
lore “new and hopeful directions in 
igher education.” One member of this 
nel is John Fitch, once a Survey editor, 
r thirty years a teacher at the New York 
school of Social Work, and a frequent 
mntributor of articles and book reviews 
our pages. 


ERBALLY AND BY MAIL. The Survey 
is received interested comment on “Labo- 
tory for Theologians,’ by Robert L. 
ough (July). But there could be no 
ore vivid evidence of the appeal of this 
arlem project in practical religion than 
fo communications from Survey readers 
the young pastors themselves. One was 
om a New York business woman whose 
ocation is arts and crafts. She offered 
use her very limited leisure in establish- 
g and directing a handcraft program for 
e children of the parish. The other was 
9m the West, enclosing a modest check 
hich somehow had been spared from the 
rht budget of a medical student, to help 
tther the work of the East Harlem 
urches. 


INNECTICUT CONTINUES to pioneer 
the effort to cure and rehabilitate alco- 


lics, as reported by Kathryn Close in. 


lope of the Alcoholic’ (The Survey, 
ne 1949). The state’s latest advance is 
* opening of the first state-operated in- 
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patient hospital for alcoholics. The fifty- 
bed institution will be operated in con- 
junction with the six out-patient clinics 
located in various sections of Connecticut. 
Alcoholics will come to the hospital, as they 
do to the clinics, voluntarily, brought by 
relatives, or referred by courts or social 
agencies. Connecticut’s program for the 
alcoholic is financed by setting aside nine 
percent of the revenue from liquor licenses. 
In 1949, the funds available amounted to 
$225,000. The new hospital is expected to 
save the state thousands of dollars by re- 
ducing the economic losses which alco- 
holism causes in minor law violations, ill- 


ness, accidents, unemployment, » broken 


homes, and relief. 


This is the third “austerity” issue of Tue 
Survey—to use the phrase that Sir Stafford 
Cripps made a national goal, and that the 
British press long visualized in wartime 
and after. We have resorted to these re- 
duced issues as part of a program of re- 
trenchment—heading into the fall publish- 
ing season. If plans hold, that should prove 
the homestretch of our three-year struggle 
to conserve Survey Associates in the face 
of mounting publishing costs—PauLt Ke. 
Loce, Epiror 
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Black Star 


The art teacher and one of his classes in a Bombay school. Creative 
methods of education, and emphasis on India’s own rich culture and 
tradition inform the new nation’s program for the oncoming generation 
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The Moral Sense of India 


An American known for his social insight brought back from India clues to 


the contribution the new nation may make to a frightened, cynical age. 


EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


ECENT SESSIONS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL OF THE 
United Nations represent something more than a 
ocedural impasse. Beneath these frustrations which pre- 
nt the Council from coming to grips with the Korean 
uation lies the difficulty of bringing the involved 
oblem into moral perspective. Only India’s delegate, 
r Benegal N. Rau, seems to insist upon proceeding on 
e basis of moral considerations. His current proposal 
have the United Nations make an impartial study of 
e Korean tragedy and to work out a plan for the future 
that distressed nation is in essence a moral, as dis- 
wwuished from a power, solution to the problem. Nehru’s 
evious offer to mediate the conflict was of the same 
ture. And herein lies the clue to independent India’s 
sition in world affairs. For looking over the brief 
cord, it seems clear that a new moral force has come 
to our world. 
We had premonitions of this new moral power during 
dia’s half-century struggle for independence. Gandhi 
is its symbol and passive resistance its slogan. A new 
volutionary strategy had been born and after many trials 
ring which the rest of the world looked on in amaze- 
ent the new tactic won its victory. India became free 
d independent. 
Then came the inexplicable shock: a peaceful revolu- 
nm culminated, at the moment of its success, in the most 
lent outburst of civil war known to modern history. 
hen the pressure of British rule was removed, the 
sequence was “internal combustion.” Moslems and 
indus, the two principal religious civisions of India, 
gan to kill each other. Accumulated aggression, so long 
trained by Gandhi’s movement, now burst forth with 
ry and the world looked on in amazement and horror. 
As violence gradually subsided and the Moslems estab- 
hed their new state of Pakistan, there came a second 


—By the retiring Professor of Social Philosophy 
at the New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University. He spent part of the aca- 
demic year 1949-50 at the University of Delhi, 
as a visiting professor at its School of Social Work. 
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shock—Gandhi himself was murdered and by one of his 
own people, a super-patriot who wanted nationalism 
coupled with Hindu religion and hence considered the 
tolerant Gandhi a threat to independent India. Nations, 
it appears, are seldom capable of achieving statehood with- 
out passing through stages of martyrdom and tragedy. 
The birth of a modern nation seems to be a seismic event. 

But it was precisely during these days of sorrow that 
India’s moral sense reawoke. In a memorable address, 
the leader upon whom Gandhi’s mantle had _ fallen, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, spoke with great solemnity: “Friends 
and comrades,” he said, “the light has gone out of our 
lives and there is darkness everywhere. I do not know 
what to tell you and how to say it. Our beloved leader, 
Bapu, as we call him, the Father of the Nation is no 
more.” Then, as if realizing that his own leadership had 
now been called into question, he resumed by transmut- 
ing his eulogy into a challenge, speaking these prophetic 
words: “The light has gone out, I said, and yet I was 
wrong. For the light that shone in this country was no 
ordinary light. The light that has illuminated this coun- 
try for these many many years will] illuminate this country 
for many more years, and a thousand years later, that 
light will still be seen in this country and the world will 
see it and it will give solace to innumerable hearts.” (“In- 


dependence and After,” by Jawaharlal Nehru. John Day.) 


Naas BECAME AWARE OF INDIA AS A MORAL FORCE 
when Nehru visited this country during the autumn of 
1949. While India’s Prime Minister was in the United 
States addressing huge and variegated audiences from 
coast to coast, I was in India serving as visiting professor 
at the University of Delhi. I have since spoken with 
many of my fellow countrymen who saw and heard him, 
and they are at one in describing his presence and his 
words as moral experiences. His publisher, with under- 
standable enthusiasm, described his mission in this 
language: “It has been well said that the visit to America 
of the Prime Minister of India, in October and Novem- 
ber 1949, was like a fresh wind blowing across the con- 
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men. 


+ 


disregards moral values. 
> 


GANDHI 
from within. 


tinent. At a time of apathy, cynicism, and fear, his voice 
rang out with words of action, idealism, and hope. Never 
before have we seen a statesman like him. He was 
astonishingly candid. He did not speak ‘off the record’; 
he rarely dodged a question and never minced words.” 

Thus in a great many ways, independent India has 
spoken to the world in language which is elevated and 
ethically sound. Her spokesmen are striving to keep the 
light of idealism aflame while all about them they hear 
words of despair. How has it come about that this 
new, and yet old, civilization is able to talk of peace 
when war is paramount in our minds? Why does India 
resort to the gentle doctrine of tolerance while intolerance 
and persecution are the order of the day throughout 
most of the world? 


oe ARE, I BELIEVE, IMPORTANT QUESTIONS; I SHALL 
strive to furnish a few tentative answers—tentative be- 
cause one’s own moment of history never is clearly seen. 
While we are in the midst of a period, we are able to 
recognize certain events and to ascribe to these certain 
meanings but we cannot be sure where these events are 
taking us. In short, we can, as observers, see the parts 
but we cannot see the configuration of which these parts 
are elements. 

It is customary in analyzing national character to di- 
vide a nation’s policies and intentions into two parts— 
foreign and domestic. This separation, as we Americans 
have learned during our long struggle to shake off isola- 
tionism and take on responsibilities of world participation, 
becomes less and less meaningful. A modern nation 
cannot pursue a foreign policy without at the same time 
integrating its immediate and future consequences with 
domestic affairs. 

India’s foreign policy is compounded of two basic ele- 
ments: first, India refuses to align herself with either 
of the two great power blocs which now dominate all 
international situations; she refuses to become a potential 
ally of either Soviet Russia or the United States and their 
respective adherents. Second, Indian spokesmen do not 
believe peace is possible so long as any form of im- 
perialism persists in the world. Racial discrimination is 
regarded by most Indian leaders as a by-product of 
colonialism, or imperialism; hence the final and com- 
plete elimination of such discrimination is an integral 
part of India’s foreign policy. 

The first of these policies is frequently called neutrality, 
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The means may be likened to a seed, the end to 
a tree; and there is just the same inviolable con- 
nection between the means and the end as there 
is between the seed and the tree. 


Man becomes great exactly in the degree in 
which he works for the welfare of his fellow- 


That economics is untrue which ignores or 


I hold that democracy cannot be evolved by forcible methods. The 
spirit of democracy cannot be imposed from without. It has to come 


but Indian leaders prefer to call it itt 
dependence. They make a sharp dij, 
tinction between the two, neutralit 
being a negative attitude whereas ii 
dependence, so they believe, has pos 
tive connotations. Neutrality may ind) 
ply nothing more than  abstentiojj 
from a struggle for purposes of safet} 
But Indian leaders are wise enough t 
know that if another world war bg 
gins, they will find themselves at 1 
very center. As was vividly demo 
strated in World War II, India’s ged 
graphical position is one of vulne} 
ability. The Indians consider they 
policy of independence an anti-waj 
measure. They believe that the act df 
alliance with one or the other of the great power Bt 
would bring the world a step nearer open warfare. They 
wish to remain, therefore, outside the circle of competiniy 
powers. They have no faith in material might. They als 
believe, as most Americans have ceased to believe, the 
two ideological systems as far apart as Western democrag 
and Soviet Communism can coexist peaceably in the sa 
world. 

This policy of independence is difficult for America 
to comprehend or approve. But it has roots deep in th 
soil of Indian history and philosophy. At the base 
their civilization lies the firm faith that moral streng 
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is superior to material power. In its long history, Indif 
has been invaded many times but, from the Indian view 
point, never really conquered. “There is a continui 
synthesis in India’s real history,” writes Nehru. The ali 
invader may bring with him an entirely different set a 
cultural values and these are in part assimilated withouf 
loss of India’s “essentially unified culture.” It is th 
belief in cultural synthesis which supports the theorf 
that communism and democracy may exist side by sid 

India’s domestic counterpart of her accepted foreig 
policy rests upon the assumption that the new Ind} 
will copy neither Russian collectivism nor American fre 
enterprise as a way of economic life. Their aim is | 
mixed or plural economy in which there will be so 
private enterprise, some cooperative enterprise, and com 
siderable state enterprise, all collaborating to the same end} 
They do not believe that these three ways of economi! 
life are mutually exclusive. | 


A REALISTIC VIEW OF THE CURRENT SCENE IN THE US 
Britain, the Scandinavian countries and elsewhere toda 
will show a good deal of evidence to support this thesif 
Thus, in this country, one finds in many communities tH} 
three types of enterprise prospering simultaneously—t 
chain store, the co-op grocery, and the state experimentif 
farm, for example. The chief difference, perhaps, is that 
in India this variety is a matter of explicit public polictf 
while elsewhere it has, like Topsy, “just growed.” 

We may question and disapprove of both the Indie 
foreign policy of independence and the domestic plait} 
for a plural economy but while doing so we should kee 
steadily in mind the inescapable fact that these principld 
rest upon moral grounds. These are not pathways chose 
for opportunistic reasons. 

Identifying racial discrimination with imperialism 


i 
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not be strictly accurate in historical terms, but it is as a 
colonial people of dark skin that racial discrimination be- 
came known to Indians. In this instance, we see again 
the intimate relation between foreign and domestic poli- 
cies. If India was to become the champion of racial 
equality, first in Asia, then in Africa, and ultimately in 
the world, how reconcile this high moral objective with 
ithe hideous intolerance of the caste system which for 
‘ages has characterized India’s social-economic life? Both 
types of discrimination—race and caste—lead to exploita- 
‘tion and debasement. India’s leaders saw this incon- 
gruity and boldly moved to eliminate the attitude, the 
point of view, and the ugly facts of caste. The new con- 
‘stitution declares caste and all its inequalities illegal. No 
artificial barriers of caste, class, or religion are to be 
tolerated, and definite steps are being taken to translate 
the words into reality. Independent India is a secular 
state and freedom of religion is guaranteed to all within 
its borders, Moslems included. 


i ILL INDIA BE CAPABLE OF ESTABLISHING AND KEEPING 
its high moral leadership in Asia and in the world? The 
conditions requisite for India’s moral survival are, I be- 
lieve, readily disclosed. The first is, obviously, economic. 
It is true that men do not live by bread alone, but with- 
out bread they do not live at all. Bread, used as a symbol 
of man’s material needs, is the key to India’s future. I 
lbelieve that a severe and widespread famine would de- 
stroy India’s freedom and her lofty moral resolves almost 
overnight. The thought of famine is never far from In- 
dian consciousness, for Indians know the meaning of 
starvation. But how are they to build up a productive 
economy adequate to the needs of 340,000,000 people now 
living on one of the lowest standards of life in the 
world? The answer is simple: they cannot do this with 
‘heir own resources. Help must come 
<rom the outside. 

While in India, I was often asked 
oy foreign visitors, Americans espe- 
cially, why steps were not taken im- 
mediately to reform the ancient and 
‘uinous agricultural methods which 
keep food production at so low a level. 
[ heard one agricultural specialist as- 
sert that, by the simple process of land 
ceform and the use of improved ani- 
mals and seeds, India could produce 
enough food within ten years to feed 
che malnourished Indian population at 

health level and have a surplus for 
export. I did not doubt his word, but 
found it necessary to remind him that 
modern agricultural methods would 
de certain to create a reservoir of un- 
2mployed farm laborers running into 
sens of millions. There would be no 
ndustrial opportunities to absorb agri- 
cultural workers suffering rural tech- 
aological unemployment. Industrial 
advance and agricultural advance, in 
other words, must go hand in hand, 
and here we encounter barriers. 

One is India’s understandable fear 
of dependence on the West, her 


science. 
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I am myself a devotee of science and believe 
that the world will ultimately be saved, if it is 
to be saved, by the method and approach of 


The nineteenth century conception of democ- 
cracy, that is, each person having a vote, was 
a good enough conception in those days, but it 
was incomplete and people think in terms of 
larger and deeper democracy today. After all, 
there is no equality between the pauper who has 
a vote and the millionnaire who has a vote. 


The right end can never be fully achieved through wrong means. 
+ 


A university stands for humanism, for tolerance, for reason, for 
progress, for the adventure of ideas and for the search for truth... 
If the universities discharge their duty adequately, then it is well with 
the nation and the people. But if the temple of learning itself be- 
comes a home of narrow bigotry and petty objectives, how then will 
the nation prosper or a people grow in stature? 


present determination to stand alone, to be economically 
self-sufhcient by 1951, to keep the door closed to im- 
ported goods however desperately needed, and however 
limited her own facilities for producing them. To many 
observers this seems a serious mistake on the part of the 
new government. If experience proves that it is an un- 
warrantedly extreme expression of “independence” it is to 
be hoped that it will be modified before harm is done not 
only to India’s economy but to her international relations 
as well. 

An even more serious problem is created by the fact 
that colonial peoples are not permitted to accumulate 
large savings. There is not in present-day India enough 
capital to build hydroelectric plants, modern highways, 
railways, and the heavy industries essential to a balanced, 
expanding economy. 

If we want India to remain free and independent, and 
if we cherish her leaders’ moral contributions, we cannot 
escape an economic responsibility for remedying this 
situation. The only source of capital adequate for In- 
dia’s requirements is the United States. (I do not know 
whether or not Soviet Russia possesses or is prepared to 
utilize her resources for this purpose. I assume that, in 
case of our default, Russia will become India’s only pos- 
sible source of assistance.) Here, once more, we come 
face to face with the moral factor: India is determined 
not to permit foreign investments if the condition is 
foreign control. After two centuries of exploitation, the 
country will not now agree to another variety of colonial- 
ism even though its refusal to do so may mean a con- 
tinuation of the existing “pain economy.” 

Potential American investors, those who have the re- 
sources and also realize how significant India has become 
to the world and to ourselves, have still another hurdle 
to pass: what, they ask, will happen to our investments, 
if, as now seems likely, India moves in the direction of 


+ 


NEHRU 


+ 


India’s strength has been twofold; her own innate culture which 
flowered through the ages, and her capacity to draw from other 
sources and thus add to her own... there is a continuing synthesis 
in India’s real history, and the many political changes which have 
taken place have had little effect on the growth of this variegated and 
yet essentially unified culture. 
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socialism? In other words, is it safe to invest in Indian 
industry? No one can accept a fair answer to this ques- 
tion if his world perspective is dated. What do safety 
and security mean in the present world? If the whole 
of Asia falls within the Communist orbit, and then the 
whole of Europe, whose investments will be safe where? 

India’s developing economy most certainly will include 
socialistic elements. Nehru and the majority of India’s 
contemporary leaders are theoretical socialists—but this 
does not mean that they are doctrinaire socialists or 
Marxists. Socialism is not for them a religion but a prac- 
tical way of performing certain economic functions. Their 
brand of socialism is akin to that of England and the 
Scandinavian countries. In practice, it stands about half- 
way between unbridled private enterprise and complete 
state collectivism. This brand of socialism might appro- 
priately be called pragmatic. 

I believe that either this form of socialism or dogmatic 
communism will characterize all those nations which 
hitherto have existed as colonies and in which there is 


Young India—social work teachers and students picnic-bound 
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not enough accumulated capital to underpin a free en-}/f 
terprise economy. If it is the American aim to halt the}} 
expansion of communism in Asia, it will become both}) 
good business and good strategy to aid these countries, ||} 
to have them recognize the USA as their friend and) 
supporter. 

The above answer presumably will not satisfy the in-}ij 
vestor whose economic thinking has been done in aj} 
vacuum, shut off from changing concepts of world trends. |} 
It is the only honest answer I can supply. I believe that) 
American dollars invested in free India will be as safe as/if 
anywhere else in the coming world. Indeed, I can fore-|\)} 
see the time when the whole mass of 340,000,000 Indian )jj 
citizens will start moving toward the market. Nowhere} 
in the world, except perhaps in China, is there so large all 
potential demand for consumer goods. Would this hu-}j] 
man throng—one fifth of the world’s population—buying jj] 
and using the goods they need while maintaining their) 
freedom constitute a good investment? I believe so. My || 
reason for believing so is not wholly economic. My faith }jj 
rests again upon the Indian’s innate moral sense.}\} 

India will no doubt be designated as one of the//} 
countries to receive scientific and technical aid! 
under the Point Four program. In this instance, J} 
we are once more confronted with a dilemma. | 
If through the instrumentality of scientific and }}| 
technical assistance we should succeed in length-}}} 
ening the span of life in Asiatic countries, taking | 
health as one item of Point Four aid, what) 
would be the net result? Obviously, the conse-}j} 
quence would be a greater strain upon existing |}) 
economies since the appalling death rate which |}| 
counteracts the present high birth rate, would |} 
fall. Thus technical aid unaccompanied by large || 
scale economic assistance would worsen rather | 
than benefit Asiatic nations. 

(Parenthetically, it should be noted that there 
are other crucial tests to be applied to the Point 
Four program. The underdeveloped nations must |) 
be permitted to assimilate scientific methods and | 
technological applications in their own ways and | 
at their own rate of speed. Technical assistance 
must be completely divorced from cultural im-| 
positions. If there is the slightest suspicion that | 
Point Four is merely another device for imposing | 
our cultural values upon Asiatics the whole pro- | 
gram will boomerang.) 

If India can solve its economic problem, it will | 
become a powerful force for moral regeneration 
throughout the world. Since this is the proposi- 
tion with which I began this brief essay on India, 
it seems appropriate to add a few remarks con- 
cerning the international basis of the Gandhi- 
Nehru morality. 

This morality rests upon a simple but pro- | 
found philosophical doctrine. This doctrine, 
stated in almost axiomatic form, has been re- 
peated over and over by both Gandhi and Nehru. 
It is simply this: the basis of morality is adher-| 
ence to the rule of compatibility between means | 
and ends. Desirable goals never can be attained || 
through undesirable methods. We become what | 
we do. This maxim is not merely a sound basis | 


for ethics; it is also an inherent part of the demo- 
cratic ideal. 
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It Happened 


From a rural cross- 
roads—a lesson in 
human relations 


ELIZABETH HOLLADAY 


ING, THURSDAY NIGHT EVERYBODY FOR TWO 
miles around will gather at the new 
white bungalow at this end of Cedar Lane. 
All Shadyoaks community will take part in 
the climax of a neighborhood drama; the 
Johnsons, “Mr. Jim and Miss Mary,” as they have been 
known here for over forty years, are returning after an 
eight-year absence. In one way this isn’t important news. 
But in another it is, and I think you will agree when 
you read the story—whether you live in a big city like 
New York or Atlanta, or in a country neighborhood 
like ours. 

Since the Johnsons moved, the old home in which their 
twelve children were born has just about tumbled down. 
Mr. Tindale, owner of Shadyoaks and Cedar Lane Plan- 
tations, for whom Mr. Jim was overseer so long, has 
abandoned large scale farming. When the new highway 
came through straightening and shortening the route to 
Fairmont, Mr. Tindale began to lay out two-acre lots 
on each side of the thoroughfare. These have sold like 
hot cakes. New homes are popping up all about. 

Everyone around Shadyoaks, including Mr. Tindale, 
was sorry to see Mr. Jim and Miss Mary go. Mr. Jim 
was Mr. Tindale’s right hand. He often took the plow 
handles himself in a pushy time. On the other side, 
Mr. Tindale gave the Johnsons milch cows, dressed hogs, 
and the like, over and above Mr. Jim’s regular wages. 

The Johnsons were kind, neighborly people. 

During my mother’s last illness all the friends were 
in and out, helping. But Miss Mary stayed right with us, 
steady, capable, kind. We'll never forget that. 


+ 


—By a South Carolinian who has lived most of 
her life on a plantation which has been her fam- 
ily’s home for some 200 years. “My sketch is 
based on a real happening in a real place,” she 
wrote us. “I wanted to tell people about it be- 
cause crime and every sort of wrongdoing fill our 
news, but this is something that is exactly as tt 


ought to be.” 
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“Since they moved . . 


in Shadyoaks 


. the old home has just about tumbled down” 


When both parents of a family living back on the 
swamp died of typhoid fever, Mr. Jim and Miss Mary 
took in the four little orphans until arrangements could 
be made for them. 

Mr. Tindale was in a big rush getting his corn laid by 
when the adopted baby of Uncle Tom and Mom Susan be- 
came desperately ill with fever. Uncle Tom started to walk 
the seven miles to a doctor carrying the child in his arms 
with Mom Susan walking along holding an umbrella to 
shade it from the hot June sun: But Mr. Jim saw them. 
He hitched the mule he was plowing with to Mr. Tin- 
dale’s buggy and hurried the anxious couple along. For 
that he and Mr. Tindale had one of their worse run-ins; 
and Mr. Jim knew what he was in for when he stopped 
a plow to help that colored family. 

Early in the war, Mrs. Tindale became ill and needed 
a trained nurse. Not one was available. Miss Mary put 
aside her many duties at home and stayed at Mrs. Tin- 
dale’s bedside till a nurse could be obtained. 

Many were the farm hands who, after their week’s allot- 
ment of groceries was all used, got enough from the 
Johnsons’ supplies to piece out the week. 

The Johnsons left us because of their children. Four 
married, then the war called three sons. The other five, 
all girls, got jobs in town at wartime wages. Suddenly 
the shabby, kerosene-lighted Cedar Lane house became 
“impossible” for the young ladies. If Mama and Papa 
would move into town they would bear the cost. 

Mr. Jim and Miss Mary finally compromised by moy- 
ing into a house with electricity and running water a 
few miles on the other side of town where Mr. Jim 
could share crop with a truck farmer. For a while, all 
went well—the Johnsons waded in high cats. 

But soldiers from Fairmont’s air base chose the pretty 
Johnson girls as brides and took them from one flying 
field to another. The sons in service did likewise with 
girls near their encampments. Mr. Jim became partly 
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crippled with rheumatism and Miss Mary developed heart 
trouble, Then one son’s wartime marriage went on the 
rocks. His little boys, one two years old, the other only 
two weeks, became divorce orphans, with each parent 
trying to thrust them on the other for care and support. 
Rather than see their grandchildren buffeted around, ail- 
ing old Mr. Jim and Miss Mary took them in. 


ie AST FALL, THE THIRD JOHNSON GIRL, MAMIE, WITH HER 
husband and an old car full of year-apart children came to 
spend the day with her parents. On the way back they 
turned in at Cedar Lane so Mamie could get a sprig from 
the lavender bush she had loved as a child. I happened 
to be at the abandoned place picking the flowers still 
blooming in the overgrown dooryard. 

“Mamma and Papa have got to move next year,” 
Mamie told me, “and they haven’t anywhere to go. I 
would offer to share such as I have, but my husband is 
not willing to take on Bub’s children. Any of the rest 
would care for their parents, but the in-laws object for 
this reason or that. And now that Papa isn’t able to do 
much, nobody wants to hire him.” 

I told Mrs. Springs, my nearest neighbor, what Mamie 
told me. She told her friends and kin. The news spread 
till it reached Mr. Tindale, usually sitting by himself 
now under a live oak beside his fine old home. When 
old age or affliction (he has both) causes people to sit 
alone they have plenty of time to think, often to think 
of others as sad as they and, perhaps, less fortunate. 

Anyway, when he turned over the news about the 
Johnsons in his mind, Mr. Tindale got in his car and 
drove ten miles to Mr. Jim’s rented house. 

Mr. Tindale always went straight to his point: “You 


Burning Driftwood 


Their three-thoughts gentling as they grew, 
they took from earth what earth will give 
and gave their souls back leaf for leaf, 

gave rings in trust of yearly law. 


And done with green and rosin heart 
they gave the sea what salt will take, 
grew water-logged for ocean’s sake, 
shell-crusted bore their sea-born weight 
till aged with ocean in their thoughts 
they slept on beaches thinning white. 
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had three sons in the war,” he said. “Get one of them | 
to build you a house on his G.I. right. Where? Why, | 
on the two acre lot I am giving you. The boy and I| 
will fix papers so you and your wife will own the) 
property for your life time. Afterwards, it will be his. 
You can help me enough to support Miss Mary and Bub’s | 
boys.” One son and his wife met Mr. Tindale half way. | 
That’s how it happened that around Shadyoaks we |} 
have been watching a snug cottage with all modern con- || 
veniences go up on Cedar Lane. The men of the neigh- | 
borhood have cleared the grounds, fixed a garden, and 
built a chicken yard around the big cedar in the back- |} 
yard. We women have cleaned every room, planted |}! 
Miss Mary’s vegetable garden, and set out flowers from |}¥ 
the old place in the front yard. Everything’s ready for |} 
next Thursday night. i} 
Thursday afternoon Mr. Tindale is sending his car and }}| 
truck for the Johnson and their belongings. That eve-. 
ning the whole countryside, white and colored (we are 
in the deep South), is invited to a bonfire, to burn all the |; 
building rubbish, and to stay for an early outdoor supper. 
One long table will be set and all heads will bow to the | 
same grace. | 
Each according to his or her means, will bring a |i 
covered dish and a gift, all organized beforehand to pre- |) 
vent duplicates. Mr. Logan, the landowner adjoining Mr. } 
Tindale, is giving an electric cook store. Mom Susan 1s | 
bringing two red pullets. | 
For the very first time, al] the Shadyoaks community |} 
will assemble together. We felt that Mr. Jim and Miss 
Mary would like their homecoming to be just as we 
have planned it. For they are truly good people, who by 
their lives do more than speeches and sermons to help 
bring about national brotherhood. 


And after tides they gave the air 
what air will take and sky burn clean 
and by the sun grew weightless lean 
with light for fibres in their core. 


Now bone-and-pebble worn they lie 
and give to fire what fire will take, 

too pure and quick for ghosting smoke 
they come to flame as to their law, 
their air-thoughts done, fit to receive 
what awaits the ones who give, 

ashes to earth for green to grow 


and be kindled into leaf. 


Ingeborg Kayko 


THE SURVEY 


Health Care— 


England and the USA 


Some lessons for Americans from British gains and mistakes; one way to 
make medical advances available to all without a national health service. 


DOROTHY V. WHIPPLE, M.D. 


a AN AMERICAN DOCTOR, A CHILD SPECIALIST, PRACTICING 
in a large eastern city. Like all doctors I am aware 
chat our American system of medicine, good though it 
8, has many faults. Adequate medical care is too ex- 
gensive for many people because science has given us 
nore knowledge than patients have means to buy. Re- 
cently there has been an upsurging demand for better 
listribution of medical care. 

Great Britain has attempted to solve this problem by 
maugurating a National Health Service whereby everyone 
n England is entitled to medical care without direct 
yayment to doctor, dentist, hospital, or pharmacist. 

Is this for us? “No,” say most Americans, because 
m the whole Americans receive more and better medical 
are than do the English. 
| The difference, however, is not because most Britons 
yay for their care through taxation while this country 
1as a free enterprise system. ‘This difference dates back 
vell before the advent of National Health Service. It is 
lue not to the method of payment, but to the status of 
he general practitioner of medicine in the two countries. 
Medicine is a dynamic profession, growing and _per- 
ecting itself year by year. A doctor must keep abreast of 
hese changes, and not continue practicing with only the 
nnowledge he acquired in medical school. 
|The mores of American medicine make it possible for 
he family doctor to gain and use the newer knowledge. 
The mores of English medicine, on the contrary, bar 
ne family doctor from contact with hospitals and spe- 
ialists thus making it very difficult for him to keep 
breast of progress during his active practice. The USA 
an learn much by understanding how this situation arose. 
Last October, I had an opportunity to visit London, 
Aanchester, the north of England, and the south Chan- 
el coast. I went to hospitals—the big teaching hospitals, 
ye small urban hospitals, and the rural cottage hospitals. 
made ward rounds with some top flight specialists. I 
ked with specialists from Harley Street, with university 
rofessors, medical students, dentists, and pharmacists. 
saw the out-patient services. I visited many general 
ractitioners and watched them conduct their office prac- 
ce (“surgeries,” the British call their medical offices). 1 
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—By a pediatrician practicing in Washington, 
D. C., who writes of British Health Service 
against her American background. 
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visited welfare clinics, day nurseries, and nursery schools. 
I talked with administrators in the Health Ministry. I 
saw much and learned much, but I do not for a minute 
claim that I made a complete survey of British medical 
care. However, I came away with some impressions very 
different from those gathered by reading recent material 
published in the American press. 


[eens AS AN AMERICAN bDocrTor, I Was SHOCKED AT THE 
quality of medical care given by the English urban gen- 
eral practitioners. 

~ One doctor in a crowded industrial area whom I 
watched conduct an evening surgery took care of thirty 
patients in one hour. He told me that since he had 
stopped to discuss a number of cases with me he had 
been considerably slowed down. 

He was a sincere young man, friendly and sympathetic 
with his patients and trying to give them good medical 
service. His surgery was a dingy little room furnished 
with a desk, a couch, and two chairs. His equipment 
consisted of a stethoscope, which he did not use once 
that evening, and a fountain pen. Of the thirty patients, 
some were adequately treated; they came for follow up, 
for renewal of a prescription, for the doctor’s signature, 
attention that required only a minute or two. But a few, 
to my medical eye, needed a complete physical exami- 
nation, after a complete history had been taken. Not 
one of these received even minimum care. Almost all 
were given a bottle of medicine and directed to come 
back if not better. The doctor told me that if they 
returned unimproved he would send them to a hospital 
to see a specialist. 

One patient had a painful abscess on his hand which 
looked to me as though it should be opened and drained 
immediately. The doctor told the man to continue poul- 
ticing and the abscess would rupture spontaneously in a 
day or two. In this particular office, I saw no sterile 
equipment for minor surgery. 

My friend had a pleasant, easy manner with children. 
His treatment of their ills, however, was most superficial. 
He made no attempt to examine the ears of those with 
respiratory infections, though ear involvement is one of 
the commonest complications, and only by making an 
accurate diagnosis can effective treatment be given. 

This was the same type of practice he had had before 
the new system, but now he had his registry full, his 
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annual earnings were assured and steady, and he was 
making top income for a general practitioner. True, he 
had more forms to fill out, and he objected to these; on 
the other hand, he was freed from individual account- 
keeping and the sending out of bills. He was satisfied 
with the system and with the medical care he was giving 
his patients. 

Another general practitioner in a less densely populated 
area had far fewer patients. ~ His surgery was a pleasant 
room and the waiting room was less crowded, but there 
was the same lack of what American doctors and pa- 
tients consider necessary medical equipment, and the 
same superficial treatment. 

Even with a smaller registry, the complete “work up” 
of a case customary in a good middle-class American prac- 
tice, is almost unknown. The 
ubiquitous bottle of medicine 
is prescribed and the referral to 
a specialist, if the patient does 
not improve, is the rule. 

I found English rural doc- 
tors much closer to their 
American counterparts, than 
the city practitioners. 

One country doctor in the 
north of England knew his patients intimately. He made 
running comments to me as he conducted his surgery. 
One young woman had had a bad heart from birth— 
it was very important to keep her sore throat from get- 
ting worse. He examined her carefully and took time to 
explain to her just what she must do. A middle-aged 
man recently had developed diabetes and had had a bad 
bout in the local hospital. The doctor made a quick test 
of the man’s urine—good— it was sugar-free. Yes, he was 
keeping to his diet and giving himself insulin. The doctor 
answered some detailed questions about his diet. And so 
on. This country doctor was doing a good job. 

How did he like the new National Health Service? 
He didn’t like it. His little local hospital was about to 
be closed because it “wasn’t good enough.” National 
Health Service then would provide transportation for his 
patients to the nearest big city hospital for some specialist 
to take care of them. “Bah,” said he, “we were doing all 
right. Why can’t they leave us alone?” 

To understand current British practice, British medi- 
cine must be viewed in its historical setting. Health in- 
surance is not new in England; the innovation is a health 
service which covers the entire population. Under the 
first National Health Insurance Act (1912) every em- 
ployed worker whose income was under the maximum 
set in the law was afforded care from his general prac- 
titioner, with such medicines and appliances as the doctor 
prescribed. Hospital care and the service of specialists 
were not included. No dependents were covered. 

In 1912, only a small proportion, perhaps 500 to 1,000 
of the approximately 20,000 doctors were qualified spe- 
cialists, the majority of them surgeons. Most medical 
care was given by the family doctor who brought babies 
into the world, cared for the ills of childhood, looked 
after adults, and helped grandma with her infirmities. 
Thus, insured workers had fairly complete medical care, 
according to 1912 standards, except major surgery. 

Since 1912, medical knowledge has increased so rapidly 
that more and more physicians the world over devote 
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themselves to a single branch of medicine. This chang} 
has evolved very differently in England and in Americj 
In England, there is an almost complete separation bij 
tween the general practitioner and the specialist, pair’ 
ticularly in the cities. The general practitioner is nd! 
permitted to treat his patient in the hospitals. Insteag}ff: 
he must refer his patient to a hospital out-patient clini 
where the staff physician designates a specialist to tak 
over his entire care, hospitalizing him if necessary. 
This line between the general practitioner and thi] 
specialist has been drawn more sharply with each sufi 
ceeding decade. Under the new Act, consultation with }ifhi 
specialist without referral is impossible. \ 
This sharp demarcation is reflected in the nature qjj 
medical education in Britain. When a doctor finishes hhilby: 
medical school training and one or two years of hojffiv 
pital internship, he either goes out to practice as a genera 
practitioner or takes further training at a hospital tpi 
become a specialist. Before National Health Service Tif 
received a very small salary during his long years di} 
study in minor hospital posts. Upon completion of hij 
training, he hoped for a major hospital assignment. TH} 
hospital post, though unpaid, was essential because onl) 
doctors attached in this way to a hospital were permittegf) 
to take patients to the hospital and continue their treallk 
ment, thus beginning to establish private practice. Fajaiio 
years the prospective specialist lived in poverty, unles#fiit 
he had private means. |p 
Small wonder then, that he did not welcome into thiilitr 
hospital his classmates, who had been out in practice aif} i 
these long years. Though it is never expressed, thit 
general attitude of the specialists is, “We know a lot monfite 
than you do; now that the patient is seriously ill we wi i 
take charge—you go home and look after the ming} 
ailments.” Hite 
Once an English doctor decides to go into general prad#iiih 
tice in a city he seldom enters a hospital; he rarely meet 
or talks with specialists. ‘Though he is permitted a 
attend hospital staff conferences, in practice he seldo 
does—he feels an outsider in the rarefied scientific atmoffhe: 
phere. When the case becomes difficult, he does nd 
sweat it out, bringing to bear all his own resources anil 
calling for additional knowledge from a more highlll 
trained colleague; he drops it entirely. Thus he becomdshii 
increasingly isolated from the stimulation of hospitd, 
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contact. He is freed from the responsibility of cari ye 
mi 
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for his patients through serious hospitalized illness. 
fails to grow, and in many cases even deteriorates. Mf 
I 
Mle 
Bs 


I, THE Unrrep STaTEs, DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN GENERA 
practitioner and specialist are not sharp. Often a pain 
tient may not be quite sure whether or not his doctd th 
is a specialist. (This would never happen in England.) |}hy, 

Specialists in this country as in England receive mo: H, 
training than do general practitioners. But regardles i} 
of the amount of their training, most American docto q 
ultimately “hang out a shingle” and wait for patien), 
to come. Both general practitioners and specialists spenill 
many hours each week in a clinic or on the wards | i, 
a hospital, but their careers are not dependent upo hy 
hospital posts. : 

In the USA, most hospitals give courtesy privileges t br, 


every reputable doctor in the community. Thus thik 
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erage American doctor has constant or frequent con- 
ct with the hospital, with its scientific equipment, and 
ith many specialists. He usually attends hospital staff 
mnferences, where he participates in discussion of in- 
resting, unusual, and baffling cases—others’ as well as 
s own. He sees his patients through minor difficul- 
ss and serious illness. He is usually present in the 
erating room even though he himself does not per- 
rm the surgery. He has enormous opportunities for 
owth during the years of his active practice. 

The top flight specialists in America emerge from this 
stem. Quite often they continue to practice as before, 
jough naturally there is a tendency to see more and 
ore patients in consultation with other doctors. The 
ct remains, however, that they can (and usually do) 
€ patients who are not referred. 

Rural areas in England and the United States have 
uch in common. In both there are relatively few spe- 
ulists, and the small country hospitals are manned pri- 
arily by general practitioners. This increased responsi- 
lity of the country doctor over his city counterpart in 
agland has advantages it would be a pity to destroy. 


v Jury 1948, Nationa, Hearru Service WENT INTO 


rect in England, extending coverage of the 1912 
it to everyone, regardless of age, sex, or income level, 
d making hospital and specialists’ services, dentistry, 
edicines, and certain subsidiary services available, in 
dition to the general practitioners’ care. 

No essential change was made in the established pat- 
n of practice. The patient registers with whatever 
meral practitioner he chooses. Once on a doctor’s 
zistry he is entitled to care as he needs it, and to re- 
tral to a specialist when and if necessary. All payments 
> made from the National Health Service fund, most 
which comes from national taxation, but some from 
surance premiums paid by every employed person and 
arly all other adults. 

(The general practitioner receives a capitation fee— 
at is a flat sum per year for each name on his registry, 
rardless of how many times the doctor sees the patient. 
ecialists are paid salaries varying with their skill. 

To an American observer the disadvantages of the old 
itish system seem more firmly established under the 
w scheme, which reinforces the wall between general 
ctitioner and specialist. 

With the advent of National Health Service, most doc- 
's found they had more work to do. Even though a 
ctor served exactly the same area and the same families 
before, he had more calls as soon as no direct payment 
is required. Part of the increased load represented per- 
1s who had put off medical care because they could not 
y the bill. Some of the increased load was foolishness 
scople who wanted what they could get because it was 
ee.” As the system continues, the unmet need will be 
‘ed for, and the unnecessary calls probably will drop 
the usual number of hypochondriacs. 

But what of the care these people receive? The gen- 
il practitioner’s income depends not on the number 
‘treats but the number registered with him. The law 
's he may not have more than 4,000 on his list. Obvi- 
sly no doctor can give much care to each of 4,000 men, 
ymen and children, even if only half of them actually 
juire his services in any one year. 
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The more patients the general physician has, the greater 
is his tendency to refer cases to the hospital and the spe- 
cialist. As a result, he becomes increasingly a clearing 
house, less and less a real practitioner of the healing art. 
He is so busy he has little time for preventive medical 
service. All too often he prescribes the customary bottle 
of sedative, and allows the patient to go along to see 
whether anything serious develops. 

Nearly all the hospitals were taken over lock, stock, 
and barrel by the new system. Most of the specialists 
who staffed the hospitals remained at their posts at the 
salaries offered them. A few elected to stay outside the 
system. 

Under the National Health Service, the country was 
divided into twelve regions more or less equal in popu- 
lation, though varying in area. Each region became a 
medical unit, with a teaching hospital at the core. The 
hospitals were organized and coordinated to give maxi- 
mum service with minimum duplication. 

Some of the rarer specialties, like brain or thoracic 
surgery, were concentrated in only one hospital of a 
region. For ordinary hospital services, one institution 
has access to any other, with an exchange of specialists 
resulting in more stimulation and better work. 

The plan is to close the poorer hospitals and build up 
good services in large hospitals. This scheme has merit 
but, unfortunately, if the rural “cottage hospitals” are 
closed, the rural general practitioner will be deprived of 
much of his present responsibility and in the course of 
time must sink to the level of his city colleague. 

In the big teaching institutions, English hospital care 
is excellent, as good as any I have 
seen anywhere. It is careful, 
thoughtful, and intelligent, and 
there are adequate facilities. Top- 
flight British doctors hold their 
place at the pinnacle of the medi- 
cal profession the world over. 
But in England as in the USA, 
the lesser hospitals are not up to 
the most modern standards of 
equipment or of practice. 

The number of beds in Britain 
is woefully inadequate; patients are rushed in and out. 
Further, about 10 percent of the beds (some 50,000 beds 
out of a total of about 500,000) are not occupied because 
of lack of nurses. Yet many a patient remains in a hos- 
pital because his home (war damaged or overcrowded) 
is unsuitable for a convalescent or a chronic invalid. The 
need for nursing homes to relieve the pressure on hos- 
pitals is very great. The British are making every effort 
to remedy these shortages as rapidly as their economic 
condition permits. 

Most English hospitals (like most here) maintain large 
out-patient departments to which general practitioners 
send their patients for consultation with specialists. 

These out-patient departments were overcrowded be- 
fore the advent of National Health Service; they are 
even more crowded now. Patients with chronic dis- 
orders—skin conditions, for example, or heart ailments— 
who could be cared for adequately by a competent gen- 
eral practitioner, are sent to out-patient departments. 

Out-patient departments are crowded, but even so, care 
is better than in a general practitioner’s surgery. It is, 
however, very slow. The waiting lines are long, or, 
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where appointments are made, it may be months before 
the specialist examines a patient. Effort is made to see 
the acute and the more serious cases first, but there are 
many stories of long waits even for urgent needs. 

As to how the people of England like National Health 
Service, I am not qualified to answer with any statistical 
finality; however, an inquirer readily finds all shades of 
opinion. 

There is no doubt that the service is used. Some 93 
percent of the English people signed up with a family 
doctor in the first year of the service. 

Those in the low income group certainly receive more 
care than they ever have had before; particularly the 
dependents of those covered by the old Health Insurance 
Act. Insofar as this represents an unmet medical need 
it is good—it is what the Act was designed to provide. 

One young mother I saw had been dragging around 
for several years with painful hemorrhoids, unable te 
pay for the necessary surgery. Under Health Service she 
had had the operation and was once again well and fit. 
She was an ardent supporter of the system. 

I talked with an old man jubilant over the success of 
a recent operation for the removal of cataracts. He had 
been slowly losing his sight and dreading the inevitable 
darkness ahead with scant hope of obtaining the needed 
surgical care. National Health Service has remade the 
last years of his life. 

Many examples confirm this sort of thing. Expensive 
medical or surgical procedures, put off because of lack of 
funds, now are available. 

The middle-class and the well-to-do are not as enthusi- 
astic about the new system. They were accustomed to 
getting what was needed and paying the bills. There 
was not the accumulated need that existed among the 
economically less comfortable. Now if they try to use 
their family doctor they find long lines ahead of them, 
and even greater delays if X-rays or special diagnostic 
techniques are indicated. As a result, many people who 
can afford it seek private medical care to avoid the long 
delay of the state services. Since they must pay the tax 
anyway, they grumble considerably. 


es. HAS BEEN, UNDOUBTEDLY, SOME ABUSE OF THE 
“free services.” The most talked about example is the 
question of spectacles. The number of pairs ordered in 
this first year of the Act was very large. Many people 
who had “gotten along” with ten-cent store spectacles 
wanted fitted glasses as soon as they became available 
without direct cost to the patient; but was it desirable or 
necessary to try to provide these glasses with the speed 
attempted ? . 

An enormous number of English people needed glasses, 
so the facilities for examining eyes and grinding lenses 
were increasingly overtaxed, with longer and longer 
delays. 

There were many stories of creaks in the administrative 
machinery which time probably will remove. 

Many British doctors like the present system. Chief 
among them are the general practitioners in the congested 
areas, who have no difficulty getting a full registry, and 
the young specialists who are spared the long hard years 
of building up a private practice. With the prospect of 
immediate financial return as soon as they are qualified, 
more candidates than ever before are applying for ad- 
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mission to medical schools. On the other hand, sonj 
general practitioners are bitterly opposed to Nationj|; 
Health Service. They complain that while they ha}} 
move patients than formerly, they cannot get a full regg)% 
try and their income is appreciably less than under ti 
old system. 

Most doctors resent in varying degrees the number 
forms they must fill out. i 

Practically none of the general practitioners I talkq)) 
with complained about “bureaucratic control,” that is, 1 
terference with the way they practiced. They were 
free as ever to take or refuse patients and to treat the 
according to their own best judgment. There are prpj 
visions in the Act for disciplinary action in the case 4) 
unethical practices, but the threat of them does not beg 
heavily on the minds of most doctors. 


lee. NationaL HEALTH SERVICE SPECIALISTS ARE PARI 
for their services to the hospital. There is a sliding scab 
of salaries dependent upon the specialist’s training am 
experience, with special awards for meritorious service} 
Some specialists have full time hospital posts, others ha 
accepted part time posts, reserving some of their timplp! 
for private patients. A ceiling has been placed on fedjjj! 
that may be charged to private patients treated in thi}! 
hospital. 

These financial arrangements for specialists have cause 
variously jubilation, grief, and anger. The young spt 


cialist who has just attained his hospital post is greath 


benefited. But the older specialist, who had no such adt 
vantage in his early years, is angered that he cannot no} 
charge high fees to the wealthy who seek his particule 
abilities. 
The difficult task of grading the specialists and assign 
ing them the proper place in the hierarchy is the soura 
of much grief. The minimum qualifications for a spq 
cialist are fairly simple, but the subtle qualities that ditt! 
tinguish the greatly talented from the “sound man” ar 
difficult to measure in a salary scale. H} 
The vast majority of English doctors agree, howeve} 
that the system has come to stay. Innumerable commil 
tees are working on plans for improvement. The ti ! 
that must be spent on these committees is one of thf 
grievances of some of the specialists. 
What are some of the implications of the English e 
periment for the USA? 
First and foremost, to this observer, is the fact that thi} 
American type of medical practice, with its liaison ba} 
tween general family doctor, hospitals, and highly trainejl) 
specialists, produces better doctors and therefore betta} 
medical care at the focal point—the patient’s first contad}/ 
with his family physician. However we attempt to rdj/ 
duce the high cost of medical care, our American type qi) 
medical practice should be preserved and expanded. 
Second, is that the poor grade of care given by ma 
English general practitioners in the cities has very litt 
to do with National Health Service. It is inherent in t 
traditions of British medicine, and existed long befo 
the new scheme was established. It is not a product cil 
health insurance but of a system which permits and e . 
courages the professional deterioration of the backbont 
of any nation’s health service—the family doctor. 
A third lesson from England’s experiment is the ove 
all organization of hospitals under the National Health 
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Service. The coordination of similar institutions, with 
exchange of facilities and personnel, promises a high 
grade of scientific research and medical practice. 

The goal of raising all hospital standards to those of 
the best institutions calls for a word of caution. A slow 
evolutionary change is more effective than a rapid revolu- 
tion. Raising the level of substandard hospitals means 
more than adding physical equipment; it includes edu- 
cating doctors, nurses, technicians—a general increase of 
skill which ultimately is reflected in better care for all 
patients. 

Fourth, prepaid medical care for all the people has a 
tremendous popular appeal. Anyone who talks with 
English workers and their families must be impressed 
by the sense of security that this new system gives them, 
for slowly these people are getting the medical care they 
long have needed. 

Americans cannot ignore this development. The aver- 
age family over here probably has obtained in recent 
decades better medical care than has a corresponding 
English family. Neverthless, it is well known that many 
American families are unable to meet the cost of ade- 
quate care in prolonged or serious illness. There are 
many current proposals for paying such catastrophic 
medical bills. Many opponents of anything but individual 
responsibility say, “Look at England—our medical care 
is better than theirs; we do not want to copy them.” And 
while I agree that as a rule our care is better than theirs, 
I feel nevertheless that we can learn something from the 
English experience. 

In many instances, medical bills are high not because 
of the doctor’s fee, but because of accessory services—X- 
rays, electrocardiograms, blood analyses, and other modern 

diagnostic and treatment procedures plus the regular 
services included in hospital care. All these are, as a rule, 
carried out in the hospital. 

A comprehensive hospital insurance plan covering the 
entire population and including all kinds of laboratory 
aids, whether the patient is a bed case or not, would be a 

step toward solving the high cost of medical care. Many 
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hospitals, dismayed by deficits, nevertheless have to offer 
their service at a price too high for a large proportion 
of American families. Spreading these costs would ease 
hospital finances and at the same time free people of the 
dread of a huge bill for needed hospital services. Pa- 
tients still would have to shoulder the doctor’s bill but 
even in a serious illness this often is a relatively small 
part of the total cost. 


iG VOLUNTARY HOSPITAL INSURANCE SCHEMES NOW 
operating in this country are a move in this direction, 
but they do not go far enough. Most of them cover no 
laboratory procedures when the patient is not hospi- 
talized; and not all even when he is. Further, the cover- 
age is inadequate; many in the lower income brackets 
hesitate to spend money on a hypothetical future need 
when there are so many immediate demands. Only by 
extending the coverage can the cost be spread thin enough 
to make it a minimum burden to each individual or 
family. But the rapid growth of Blue Cross is evidence 
of the popularity of the basic idea. 

It is my judgment, based on my observations in Eng- 
land, that such a program as I have sketched would fill 
an obvious need; also it would meet the test of adminis- 
trative feasibility. There is not space here to discuss in 
detail the problems involved or their solution. But I do 
suggest that by this method a major factor in the high 
cost of modern medical care can be brought under some 
control, without getting involved in the much more 
difficult question of bringing the physicians into the 
program. 

The American people, like their English cousins, 
eventually may come to a comprehensive scheme of na- 
tional health service. If so, the least we can do is profit 
by some of the mistakes made in England. When a sys- 
tem of prepaid, complete hospital and laboratory service 
such as I have outlined is operating effectively, then it 
will be time for the American people to decide what 
further steps, if any, are practical and desirable. 


Now they are gathered, all the drowned lost years, 


Into a timeless sea... 


Through the transparent water, casting my net of hours, 


I draw them back to me. 


Time is the patient fisherman 


Casting my searching net— 


Time is deep water, hiding 


Those years that I forget. 
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—Mary W. Housman 
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Shepherded at the corner by the MP, these “occupation children” are on their way to an American school in Germany 


They Live as Conquerors 


Occupied Germany as a home away from home provides thousands of young families 
with many of the superficialities and few of the realities of life back in the States. 


ALICE BLANKFORT 


Y HUSBAND AND | HAVE BEEN LIVING IN OccupPIED 

Germany for almost two years. By now, we are 
no longer surprised at seeing billboards along the Auto- 
bahn advertising the “Zephyr Diner—Open All Nite,” at 
having every store clerk automatically address us in Eng- 
lish, at visiting the Paramount Theater in Frankfurt, 
where you can fiddle with the old chewing gum under 
the seat if the picture gets dull. 

Occupied Germany is a haven for Americans who want 
to get away from home—but not too far away. They can 
take advantage of “travel” and yet not give up hot dogs. 
They can leave their responsibilities behind them and 


. 
—By a free lance writer, once a child refugee 


from Nazidom, now an American returned to 
Germany—temporarily—as an occupation wife. 
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lead a life of luxury no American family in the same in- 
come bracket could emulate at home, simply because here 
they are conquerors. 

A few months ago, we were taking a ferry across the 
Rhine, near Worms. When I saw people paying the 
ferryman, I asked him how much the passage cost. 

“Nothing for you,” he replied bitterly, “You won 
the war.” 

Any American, soldier or civilian, arriving in the Zone 
quickly latches on to the privileges to which he is en- 
titled. Whether he is army or civilian he will have his 
family come over. His wife will buy the family’s food, 
cut-rate, at the Army Commissary, a good imitation of a 
super-market. The rest of her shopping she will do 
in the PX, except for what she purchases on what 
is known in occupation parlance as “the German 
economy. 


Soon after they arrive, Mr. and Mrs. Conqueror get 
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r billets. This usually means half of a two-family 
se, requisitioned from the Germans, or a one-family 
se if the Americans have two or more children. They 
about $40 a month, whatever the space. Then be- 
endless wrangling with the Quartermaster over the 
uture which the house probably needs. They get 
nselves on a list headed “Tables, gate-leg” or “Chairs, 
stuffed” and then wait until two months before they 
ready to leave for the ZI (Zone of Interior, or USA) 
na brand-new gate-leg table or easy chair arrives 
heir door. 


TORTLY AFTER THE CONQUERORS MOVE IN, THEY APPLY 
a maid. Their servant is either a German girl or a 
, paid 130 marks ($40) a month by the German gov- 
ment to work for the Americans as a “billet atten- 
t.” Theoretically she is not responsible for cooking, 
idry, or child care. Actually she performs all these 
ices. She must put in at least forty-eight hours of 
k a week, but she can be made to work sixty. The 
iquerors’ maid is glad to get her assignment because 
could make only half as much working for a German 
ily, in the event she could find such a job. Besides, 
supplements her wage by selling coffee and cigarettes 
the Conquerors. 

{rs. Conqueror usually turns a very comfortable 
it by selling some of the twenty pounds of coffee she 
llowed to buy at the Commissary every month, plus 
it pounds at the PX. She buys it at sixty cents a 
nd and her maid, Maria, gets rid of it at eight marks 
80) a pound. At least one of the three cartons of 
wrettes the Conquerors are entitled to every week, 
ther or not they smoke, Maria sells at twenty marks 
50) a carton. 

is safe to say that 90 percent of the Occupation per- 
nel—military and civilian—engage in this type of 
es dealing. No one, German or American, 


Supplies for the noontime luncheon are transported by a 
group of German youngsters along a country road— 
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has any scruples, because everybody does it. It still is quite 
customary to tip a German with a cigarette or two and, 
although we ourselves have never seen it, some people 
boast of breaking a cigarette in half and handing only 
one half to the German. 

If the Conquerors have children of school age, they 
register them at one of the nearby dependents’ schools. 
(Everyone except the breadwinner of the family is auto- 
matically referred to as a “dependent.”) There are gram- 
mar schools at every sub-post. The youngsters are picked 
up every morning by a lumbering olive-drab vehicle with 
“School Bus” daubed on the side in yellow paint. The 
bus returns them to their homes in the afternoon. For 
high school, students must travel to one of the main posts. 
For those too far away, dormitories are provided on the 
school grounds, so that many of the teen-agers get home 
only on weekends. 

Most of the dependents’ teachers are Americans, but 
these have some German assistants. The children get an 
education identical with the better American public 
schools, except that they are required to study German. 
Of course, the German assistants are properly qualified 
and carefully screened for Nazi tendencies. Parents at 
first were leery of having their children taught by for- 
eigners, but a campaign of posters, conferences, and lec- 
tures removed most of the resistance. 


ae AMERICAN HOMES IN EACH COMMUNITY ARE BUNCHED 
in a small area so that the children have very little chance 
to meet their German neighbors. We happen to live in 
the single American apartment building in a whole block 
occupied by Germans. The children from all the houses 
play together in the common backyard and often there 
is a strange commingling of the English and German 
languages. 

The other afternoon I overheard a three-year-old Ameri- 
can child talking with a small German contemporary. 


—to a vacation school held by American occupation 
authorities for children of army and civilian personnel 
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Cradling a ruptured toy dog the little American 
mourned, “Das ist kaput.” 

“Don’t worry,” his German playmate reassured him, 
“Mommy can fix.” 

Through the schools, American children gain a glimpse 
of Germany and German character that their parents sel: 
dom acquire. There are systems of student exchange, 
joint classes, and class visits whereby it is hoped mutual 
understanding is being fostered. When these were first 
proposed some American parents feared their children 
would become too boastful of their possessions when 
compared with the shabby clothes and makeshift toys and 
school supplies of German youngsters. Others were 
afraid their offspring would pick up some undesirable 
traits and ideas. Neither of these apprehensions seems to 
have been justified. 


tee FEARS MAY HAVE COME FROM THE FACT THAT FEW 
Americans have bothered to learn German. Until a few 
months ago, not even the American employes working 
directly with Germans were required to know, or learn 
the language. Under an order from High Commis- 
sioner John J. McCloy, all employes of HICOG (read 
High Commission for Germany) must speak or acquire 
German. 

That order still leaves most of the military people 
and their dependents without any way, even if they de- 
sired it, of meeting Germans on anything but the cuckoo 
clock-salesman level. The system of creating American 
“islands” in German communities has served only to 
further the isolation of the Americans. It keeps our peo- 
ple from meeting the few Germans who would be willing 
to accept us on a social level. There are other reasons, 
too, for the lack of social or intellectual communion be- 
tween Americans and Germans. 

One of these is the semi-segregation instituted at al- 
most every installation where Germans and Americans 
work together. In each office, for instance, there are two 
washrooms, one marked “American Personnel Only,” the 
other “German Personnel Only.” Eating facilities are 
similarly segregated. 

The position of a German working for Americans is 
very tricky. Many of his compatriots consider him, to- 
gether with the “frauleins,” a “collaborator.” [See “Ger- 
man Baby Crop Left by Negro GI’s” by Vernon W. 
Stone, The Survey, November 1949.] | Americans look 
down on the German, partly because of his own attitude. 
The following note, left at his door by an officer in our 
building, perhaps sums up the difficulty of communica- 
tion, and the outlook of the conqueror: 

“Milch Man! 

“Bitte leave milk und Brot in front of door. 
sleeping! 

Lieutenant B. 

“P.S. You had better ‘ver-shtay’ or I will explain in no 
uncertain terms tomorrow.” 

But not all the fault lies with the Americans. Ger- 
mans are prone to overdo courtesy, turning it into ser- 
vility. In his office, my husband need only put a cigar- 
ette in his mouth to have a German office boy jump to 
light it for him. That immediately makes my husband 
uneasy. When I call the Post Engineer to ask for re- 
pair on a stopped sink, the German at the other end 


We are 
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apologizes at wearisome length. Even among Germaj/ 
in positions of authority, the tendency—perhaps uncd 
scious—is to fawn and flatter. il 
The American women usually learn a little more Gj) 
man than their husbands. They have to shop in Germ} 
stores, they deal with non-English-speaking peddlers })} 
the door, or turn away beggars who try to arouse syj} 
pathy by telling all about their experiences on the Russij} 
front. Curiously, none of the beggars ever were wound} 
on the Western front. I 
At best, the average American housewife in Germajif 
seldom improves her vocabulary beyond “Prima” (“vay 
good”), “Wie viel kostet das?” (“How much is that?? i} 
and “zu teuer” (“too expensive”). Socially, she has lit)|y 
in common with her German neighbors. She is betfjp 
dressed, better housed, and more independent than thi 
She has a maid, her husband is paid much more than dil} 
comparable German breadwinners, and like him, | 
comes as a conqueror. 4} 
She probably joins either the local Officers’ Wives Clhij 
or the Enlisted Men’s Wives Club—officers’ wives and 1 
listed men’s wives, like officers and enlisted men, have |): 
great gulf fixed between them. Civilians are despised }j}}; 
all the military, and, although they are free to join eitli))' 
club, they are made to feel like outsiders if they do. |\j}; 
The wives’ clubs meet at regular intervals for lunchedt}) 
canasta, bridge, tea, or other wifely pastimes. They gii}}; 
farewell parties for those leaving for the USA, welcomili Ms 
parties for those arriving, celebrate installation of offic 
and generally engage in the harmless activities that reliqi}}; 
the monotony of living a day away from Paris, Zuriill}y 
or Amsterdam. Wh 
However, some of the women become a great dliify; 
more creative than their sisters in the States. They hay 6 
to make curtains, bedspreads, and slipcovers if they areit}y, 
turn a requisitioned German house into an Ameri q 
home. None of these things can be bought at the ii, 
or in the German shops. Many also are discovering grit), 
satisfaction in making clothes for their children aH, 
themselves. The lack of variety in the supplies soldi), 
the Commissary makes everyone give thought to m| 
planning and food preparation. Several women I kn it 
are taking cooking lessons in German “specialties” fre ti 
their maids. fi, 
A few of the more energetic women give some spifi 
time to relief agencies, helping in kindergartens, or i ’ 
the GYA—German Youth Assistance—a youth-aid Pit \ 
gram sponsored by the army. ee 
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AN HANDFUL OF WIVES ATTEND THE ARMY COURSES 
GI’s where they study clay modeling, painting, sten¢ 
raphy, algebra, French, Russian, and even German. 
like most language courses which are divided into “ 
ginner,” “intermediate,” and “advanced” classes, the stt}}), 
of German is separated only into “GI German” i 
“Regular German.” 
Entertainment in the Zone is meager, consisting malt}, 
of fourth-run movies, or a visit to the local officers’ /tl 
enlisted men’s club for dinner and bingo. For some Wf t 
explained reason very few of these clubs are on a pil 
ing basis and each vies with the next for a limited n Hl, 
ber of customers. Each manager hopes that the exe i 
ment of his weekly bingo session will so augment~ D. 
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normal thirst of his guests that they will consume many 
more martinis and double bourbons than are good for 
them, thus swelling his weekly account sheet. The eve- 
ping fee is one dollar, which goes into the jackpot. A 
“main jackpot” of $500 is not uncommon, and there are 
lesser prizes, such as cuckoo clocks and beer steins. 

Travel for Americans in Germany is almost unbeliey- 
ably cheap. Train fares are at a minimum—$2.40 will 
take you, overnight by sleeper, from Frankfurt to the 
army’s low-cost recreation center at Garmisch. Hotels, 
run by the army, seldom charge more than a dollar a 
night for each person. If you have a car, and most 
families here do, the army will ship it to and from the 
States for $25 each way. Gasoline dispensed by American 
roadside stations throughout the Zone, costs thirteen cents 
a gallon. Still, many prefer to stay “home.” 


M. HUSBAND GETS FOUR DAYS OFF EVERY TWO WEEKS. 
We have visited most of the great European cities and 
many of the small towns. I was greatly disappointed 
when we went to Munich, where I lived my first eight 
years—my parents emigrated with my sister and me, in 
1938. I had expected to feel either joy or nostalgia when 
we visited the playground, the site of the Jewish school 
| attended (burned down by the Nazis), even the house 
vhere I spent my early childhood. We went up to the 
ipartment and saw the familiar wallpaper, now tattered 
ind stained, which was on the walls when my parents 
‘eft. I felt nothing. When my husband and I said fare- 
ell to that battered city, I knew that my home town is 
n0 longer Munich, now filled for me only with dim 
memories and terrible overtones. 
} Germans cannot understand how 
twelve years in another country 
van change everything. Of course 
hey are surprised that an Ameri- 
an speaks German so fluently. 
When I tell them that I was born 
hn Munich, they immediately ex- 
laim, “Oh, so you’re German!” I 
annot make them understand that 
is not only my passport, my 
lothes, and my husband that are 
imerican; that I consider them— 
1e Germans—foreigners. 
| At Bonn last winter, we encoun- 
‘red one of the few instances of 
jpen hostility the Germans have 
10wn. As we crossed a street one 
‘tternoon a truck filled with 
ravel began to bear down on us. 
Je jumped out of its way, but 
1e driver turned and followed 
;. Again we jumped out of his 
ay, and again he pursued us, 
latil we were running this way 
hd that to keep from being hit. 
crew of construction workers, 
oking on, thought it was a hilari- 
is joke and far down the street 
e heard derisive laughter. We 
It sick. 
‘Because of my background, I 
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Leaving the commissary 


have been better able to speak to Germans and to gain 
their confidence than most Americans over here. Almost 
without exception, the Germans have told me how much 
better things were “before the war.” What they mean, 
of course, is “under Hitler,” but they know I would dis- 
approve of that expression. With their twisted reasoning, 
they are unable to connect the rise of the Nazis with their 
present misfortune. Somehow, they seem to feel, things 
would turn out all right if only the Occupation Powers 
would leave and “let us work out our own problems.” 
Frau Schmidt, the grocery woman, tells me about her son, 
still in Russia. Hans, our fireman, talks of his cousin, (“a 
brilliant boy, he was and wanted to do research in guided 
missiles”) who was killed in a bombing raid. I tell 
about my grandparents who were murdered by the Nazis. 
Silence. Then we say, “Auf Wiedersehen.” 

All the Germans my husband and I meet, even those 
who lived very near an extermination camp, insist to 
us they knew nothing of the war crimes. We have de- 
cided to accept that. It is quite obvious, however, that 
anti-Semitism is by no means dead in Germany. The 
overturned gravestones in Jewish cemeteries, the unwill- 
ingness of local people to tend the graves of concentration- 
camp victims, the smears against Jewish candidates run- 
ning for local offices—these tell enough. We asked one 
German, a driver for the Americans, what he thought 
about the mass-murder of the Jews, presuming that, by 
now, he had heard of it. He replied by telling us of an 
experience he claimed to have had while a prisoner of 
war in the United States. A Negro GI came into the 
kitchen where he worked to get a drink. The driver 
gave him a cup of water. When the Negro finished, 
he broke the cup on the floor, ex- 
plaining that no white person 
would drink from it. 

There was no anti-Negro senti- 
ment in Germany before the war. 
Now, because of the presence of 
Negro troops in the Occupation, 
there are traces. Most Germans are 
aware that southern soldiers scorn 
the Negro Americans. They hope 
it will ingratiate them with white 
Americans, if they drop a racialist 
remark once in a while. 

Despite the many signs of reviv- 
ing Naziism, the Americans in the 
Occupation are well aware that 
they are not here solely to watch 
the Germans. The wives know that 
their husbands do not go on man- 
euvers two months at a clip to 
prepare to fight neo-Naziism. They 
know, too, that complete plans are 
ready to evacuate them and their 
children in case of invasion from 
the East. During the Berlin airlift, 
their was a practice evacuation drill. 

Sometime when a lone plane 
soars overhead in the night, my 
husband and I watch its lights dis- 
appear in the dark. On the bal- 
cony across the way, Frau Berger 
also stands watching. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


“Creeping Mobilization” 


Ni THIS MOBILIZATION OF 
armed and production 
gathers momentum, our great network 
of health and welfare organizations once 
again faces the compounding of people’s 
problems that became so familiar in 
the years between the limited emergency 
of 1939 and the surrender of Japan. The 
machinery for war services, part of 
which had been demobilized and part of 
which had been set to the pace of the 
peacetime draft, is now being looked 
over for re-tooling possibilities to meet 
the needs of the uncertain days ahead. 
Much of this responsibility was carried 
during World War II by the USO, the 
operations of which were deactivated in 
January of this year. As this is being 
written, on August 20, important meet- 
ings of national and local leaders are 
being held in New York and Washing- 
ton to draft plans for the coordination 
and financing of these services. Next 
month we can report these plans; this 
month we offer a round-up of news 
from some of the fields of service which 
already have become involved. 

The sudden increase of moving popu- 
lation was speedily felt by Travelers 
Aid in several parts of the country. 
Making a quick survey of its local or- 
ganizations in July, the National 
Travelers Aid Association found a num- 
ber of places near training and produc- 
tion areas where immediate additional 
help was needed. At a board meeting 
on July 31, NTAA voted to use re- 
serves to undertake limited expansion. 
These board members agreed that if 
supplementary help were needed, the 
organization would make an appeal to 
local community chests, but they went 
on record as hoping that before such 
action became necessary a national plan 
would be worked out which would be 
satisfactory to all agencies involved jn 
war service programs. 

With the step-up in military establish- 
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ments, the need for social protection 
services increases by leaps and bounds, 
and the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation reports itself already hard 
pressed for money and personnel to meet 
this need. Since May 1948, when the 
ASHA was requested by the Inter- 
departmental VD Control Committee— 
a group composed of representatives of 
the Army, Navy, Air Forces, U. S. 
Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency and the ASHA—to expand its 
educational and advisory program be- 
cause of the peacetime draft, the or- 
ganization has been attempting to carry 
the function of the U. S. Division of 
Social Protection which went out of 
existence in May 1946. 

Following a meeting of the associa- 
tion’s Committee on National Defense 
Activities on August 1, Dr. Walter 
Clarke, ASHA’s executive director, re- 
ported that the organization is taking 
the stand that the federal government 
should again assume responsibility in the 
social protection field. A series of recom- 
mendations are being prepared by 
ASHA, at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, as to where the social 
protection function can best be placed 


Opportunities 
The U. S. Civil Service Commis- 


sion is seeking social workers with 
special training and experience in 
the fields of medical and psychiatric 
social work, child welfare, and as 
public welfare research analysists. 
Most of the positions to be filled are 
in the Federal Security Agency in 
Washington, D. C., and throughout 
the United States, The salary ranges 
are from $4,600 to $7,600 a year. 
Written tests will be administered at 
stated centers in every state and ter- 
ritory. Application card Form 5000- 
AB, obtainable from most postoffices 
and from all civil-service regional 
offices, must be received in the Com- 
mission’s Washington office not later 
than September 19, 1950. 


and how best carried out. 
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These recom- | 
mendations will be ready about October || 


1, according to Dr. Clarke, and when it) 
the 


is decided what responsibility 
government will assume, ASHA cau 


move ahead on other required services. | 
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A budget of $508,000 for ASHA’s | 


general program and services to the 


armed forces was approved this spring | 


by the National Budget Committee for 
inclusion in fall chest campaigns. 


| HE PICTURE OF SERVICES DESIGNED FOR 
i | 
the morale and welfare of military per- 


sonnel has been somewhat blurred. 
When USO operations were deactivated, | 
three of the member agencies—the Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board, National 
Catholic Community Service, and the} 
YMCA—undertook to carry on a com-| 


paratively small program. Communi- |] 


ties were appealed to by the President’s 
Committee on Religion and Welfare in 


] 


————— 


the Armed Forces, an eleven-member ad-|} 


visory group created by executive order] 
in October 1948, to continue their serv-|} 
ices to members of the armed forces} 
with whatever resources they could mus-|}}" 


ter. A number of communities did so, 
but many citizens looked down upon the’ 
peacetime army with something less} 


than the enthusiasm they had felt dur-]| 


ing the war. The National Social Wel-} 
fare Assembly’s Committee on Service} 
to the Armed Forces and Veterans} 
worked with the President’s Committee |} 
in trying to help communities keep alive | 
the existing sparks of interest in such} 


programs. 

Within a few weeks after the North 
Koreans struck, this picture began to 
change. As they had in 1939, communi- 
ties in military and war production areas. 


began to feel the pressure of growing} 
demands on their recreation and service'||: 

“ye. . i 
facilities. From Washington, when hel 


announced that American Red Crossi 
| 
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workers were on duty in Korea and Ja- 
pan, serving the armed forces and Amer- 
icans evacuated from the war zone, 
General George C. Marshall stated that 
a quarter of a million trained volunteers 
were also on duty here at home. 

In mid-July, the Associated Services 
for the Armed Forces, the organization 
formed by three USO agencies in April 
of this year following deactivation of 
USO operations, announced from_ its 
headquarters in New York City, that at 
the request of the Department of De- 
fense it was bringing its 101 operations 
up to full strength and planning to open 
twenty-seven additional units. Some- 
what on the USO pattern, the ASAF has 
been operating eighty clubs and twenty- 
one decentralized services. Eighty-six of 
these are located in the continental 
United States and fifteen elsewhere — 
‘Alaska, the Canal Zone, France, Italy, 
Germany, Guam, Okinawa, Honolulu, 
and Puerto Rico. All the new units will 
be located in the States, chiefly in the 
South, Southwest and on the West 
(Coast. The 1951 budget of ASAF has 
been re-vamped to cover the period from 
September 1, 1950 through 1951, and 
calls for a total of $9,000,000. Requests 
are going to local community chests for 
nelusion in fall campaigns. 

The immediate need is for some plan 
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on TO THE FirtH INTERNA- 
iL tional Conference of Social Work in 

Paris, July 23 to 28, faced many subtle 
leminders that the world was markedly 
different than in 1928 when some of 
-hem met there for the first conference. 
here was the tattooed number on the 
jurm of one of them, the sad news of 
the illness of their first president, Dr. 
Alice Masaryk, the activity and promin- 
“nce of representatives from the Middle 
ind Far East. One post-war meeting 
aad been held at Atlantic City two 
years ago, but the 1,800 social workers 
}rom forty-seven countries, convening at 
the Sorbonne, still brought the searing 
txperiences of World War II and its 
iftermath to the problems and solutions 
hey discussed. 

The conference’s chairman, George 
daynes, of Great Britain, the keynote 
|peaker, Donald Howard, of the United 
\3tates, and a UN staff member, Alva 
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which will pull together the programs 
already operating and allow for those 
which may be needed. A pertinent fact 
here is that, contrary to the impression 
gained by many, the USO Board re- 
mains a corporate group. When it closed 
operations this year, it notified the De- 
partment of Defense that it would stay 
IN existence on a stand-by basis. The 
three agencies which formed ASAF re- 
tain membership on this board as do 
the National Travelers Aid Association, 
the Salvation Army, the YWCA and 
USO Camp-Shows. 


ON N UNKNOWN WHICH FURTHER COM- 
plicates the picture is the relationship 
of health and welfare planning to the 
blueprints now being drawn by the 
National Security Resources Board, the 
President’s right-hand adviser on the co- 
ordination of military, industrial and 
civilian defense mobilization. 

One of the groups currently meeting 
to consider emergency needs is the 
President’s Committee, whose job is “to 
study and appraise programs, practices 
and attitudes affecting the religious, 
moral and general welfare of the men 
and women in the armed forces,” and 
to make recommendations. 

Another important meeting, called on 
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Myrdal of Sweden, highlighted present- 
day problems of principle and practice. 
Dr. René Sand, of Belgium, honorary 
president and elder statesman of social 
medicine and social work in Europe, 
provided perspective and continuity of 
concept. B. J. Chatterji, young, aggres- 
sive, imaginative secretary of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work, impatient of 
stereotyped ideas and conventional prac- 
tices, expressed many a delegate’s dreams 
for the future of social work. 

The theme of the conference was 
“Social Work in 1950—Its Boundaries 
—Its Content.” Statements on problems, 
policies, programs, prepared in advance 
by delegations from ten countries, form- 
ed the basis for a limited number of 
general sessions and six commission 
meetings. In addition, fifteen discussion 
groups dealt with special concerns—dis- 
placed persons, the physically handi- 
capped, veterans, the aged, maladjusted 


August 18, by the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly, was attended by over a 
hundred representatives of local and na- 
tional public and private agencies con- 
cerned with health and welfare plan- 
ning for the emergency. Resolutions 
adopted by this group call for (1) ap- 
pointment of an advisory and planning 
committee by NSWA and CCC, to con- 
sider both needed services and a suit- 
able structure for performing them, (2) 
establishment of “a single organization 
representative of national and local lead- 
ership to perform substantially the same 
services as previously rendered by USO 
(and to be) inclusive in its representa- 
tion of the interests in these fields,” and 
(3) allocation by local community 
chests of at least five percent of their 
1951 campaign goals for emergency use. 
The last would include requests already 
approved by the National Budget Com- 
mittee for the Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion and the Associated Services for the 
Armed Forces. 

“We're in a stage of creeping mobi- 
lization,” says a Washington informant, 
“but when we get much past the two 
million mark in the armed forces mo- 
bilization, it had better be something 
else.” Public and private health and 
welfare organizations are, though “creep- 
ing,” getting ready for “something else.” 


Social Workers at Paris 


children, and other problem groups. 

With the uncertainty and insecurity 
of a world crisis pervading the meetings, 
the delegates reiterated an overwhelming 
conviction that social services are 1n- 
dispensable to the preservation of a 
democratic society and its values. World 
War II, they testified, had demonstrated 
that these services are also vital in a 
time of conflict. 

There was widespread recognition 
that social work is coming of age. In 
most countries, its basic philosophy has 
moved from care of the “worthy poor” 
to preventive measures, and beyond these 
to constructive help in building social 
systems that provide to a large extent 
for the basic human needs. Signs of 
maturity include the movement from 
charity to democracy, from “service to 
the few” to “services to many,” from 
manipulation to self-direction, from mass 
service to individualized services, from 
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focal to national and 
finally to international responsibility for 
the well-being of people. 

There was evidence, 
growth’s uneven process, with marked 
individual differences stemming from 
political, economic, and cultural factors. 
In India, for instance, where young 
social workers are trained in the meth- 
ods of the West but take their philoso- 
phy of self-help from the teachings of 
Gandhi, they are faced with the monu- 
mental discrepancy between, on the one 
hand, low standards of living, rapid 
urbanization, and increasing mass dis- 
satisfaction with the conditions of life, 
and on the other, the prevalent practices 
of charity, “good works,” and _ relief 
in kind. Some conferees indicated that 
the next decade may see in the Far East 
a telescoping of the past five decades 
of development in the West. 


responsibility, 


however, of 


Dierks FROM AROUND THE WORLD 
reported unprecedented problems of 
people on the move, homeless, wretched, 
potentially dangerous to the well-being 
of the world. The problems relating 
to the so-called displaced persons of 
Europe today constitute a minor part 
of the total world problem of the home- 
less. This can be attributed to prompt, 
effective, international cooperation. Simi- 
lar international cooperation has begun 
to aid the Arab refugees, but the dele- 
gates searched in vain for international 
interest in the other millions of the 
world’s rootless refugees—six to eight 
million refugees in India and Pakistan, 
a million or more in the Middle East, 
and many millions in Europe not in- 
cluded in the official DP counts. 

The broad extension of social security 
systems and of governmental provision 
for basic unmet needs was seen by most 
of the delegates as essential in order to 
keep pace with the problems created 
by economic and industrial development. 
Increased public responsibility was not, 
however, regarded as an unmixed bless- 
ing. The problems of public-private 
agency relationships proved some of the 
knottiest for the discussions to unravel. 
Without exception, the delegates em- 
phasized their conviction as to the fun- 
damental soundness of continuing strong 
voluntary social agency programs, but 
there were differences in points of view. 
The French and Belgians saw in the 
voluntary agencies “a means of protect- 
ing the individual and his integrity from 
the all-powerful State”; the British and 
the Australians saw them as the stand- 
ard setters, the humanizers, the supple- 
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menters of public programs; the Swiss 
and in large measure the Dutch pre- 
ferred voluntary to public agencies for 
providing basic services. 

Of interest to the 117 representatives 
from the United States was the wide- 
spread conviction among the others that 
private agencies in their countries could 
probably never again be completely self- 
supporting. Hence, the feeling, contrary 
to the prevalent American view, that it 
was right and proper for voluntary social 
agencies to accept public subsidies. The 
British experience of subsidy, largely 
without control, was held up as a desir- 
able example. 

In looking ahead, the delegates re- 
sponded warmly to the suggestion, com- 
ing from Jane Hoey of the United 
States, that the prime problems of the 
social work profession are to define its 
areas of competence, distill its experi- 
ence, and make more specific the science 
of human relations upon which its prac- 
tices are based. Most of those present 
seemed to feel that vast new opportuni- 
ties for service exist in the administration 
of public security and welfare programs, 


extensive counselling services, and 
community organization and self-help 
projects. 


Out of this came the expressed con- 
viction that the training of social work- 
ers is taking on increasing importance 
—in caliber, the validity of the materials 
upon which it is based, and the extent 
to which it is realistically geared to 
practice. M. Nihon, Belgian social work 


Season of Meetings 


Along with school terms the fall 
ushers in the season of annual meet- 
ings. Early on the agenda are four 
conferences scheduled during the 
first week in September: the National 
Urban League in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; the American Psycholog- 
ical Association at Pennsylvania State 
College; the National Council of 
Family Relations at the University 
of Denver! the American Sociolog- 
ical Society, in Denver. 

Future meetings will include: 

The annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association, Atlantic 
City, October 2-6. 

The 80th Annual Congress of 
Corrections, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, 
October 8-13. 

The National Recreation Con- 
gress, Cleveland, October 16-19. 

The annual convention of the 
American Occupational Therapy As- 
sociation, Glenwood Springs, Colo- 
rado, Octobes 16-20. 

The 78th Annual Meetings of the 
American Public Health Association, 
St. Louis, October 30-November 3. 

The biennial meeting of the Fam- 
ily Service Association of America, 
New York, November 16-18. 


educator, cited figures showing that 1 
1937 there were 179 professional schoo} 
of social work around the world, i] 
contrast to today’s 366 schools in # 
countries. | 
The delegates expressed general sats} 
faction with the schedule for the nex 
meetings of the International Confei} 
ence of Social Work—in Madras, Indid 
in the winter of 1952. This arose fror 
the consensus that the whole world, an| 
social work with it, faces a stupendou| 
challenge in meeting the needs and d¢ 
mands of the awakening peoples of thif 
Far East—a challenge that will requir 
unprecedented vision, imagination, an 
vigor. By then, it was felt, there majf 
be more clues as to the validity of cui 
rently accepted principles, programs, anjjj 
aspirations. 
—Mr. Glasser, who is executive directc 
of the Midcentury White House Cos 
ference on Children and Youth, attendel} 
the International Conference of Socté 
Work as an official observer for af 
United States government. it 


White House 3 
Conference Plans 


hoe THE FIRST TIME sINcE 1914% 
extensive plans are being made fadjf! 
the participation of representatives froui#! 
foreign countries in a White House Coalf! 
ference on Children and Youth. Son#f 
500 delegates from other lands, a 
from international agencies, public a 
voluntary, are being invited througy 
American diplomatic channels to atten}! 
the 1950 meeting. Special supplementaa}f 
sessions following the conference wif 
enable participants from abroad to dijff 


smerny || 
cuss together the application of finding | 
and recommendations to the proble / 
of other countries. K 


i 
\ 


Something of the range and depujf' 
of materials which will be available ¢ 
the meeting December 3 to 9 is e 


part in preconference activities and th 
variety of state and county studiaft 
The state committees together with tH 
committees in more than 1,000 counti¢ 
have enlisted over 75,000 membe 
These have the cooperation of some 1 
000 specialists—social workers, 
cians, teachers, and others. The conf!) 
mittees are studying and evaluating ser 
ices for children in their respective conjft 
munities, attempting to find out wh fp 
services are available, how adequate the/ M 
are, how they could = strengthened a i) 
improved. State and county reports wif 
be synthesized, and form part of tf 
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rking material for the conference. 
ther fact-finding activities are being 
ried out by a staff of full-time, part- 
and short-term experts with the 
peration of a number of public and 
untary agencies. Out of the confer- 
€ is expected to come, with other 
ns, fresh insight into the positive 
ects of health and of personality 
wth. Among the issues on which the 
ference seems certain to throw new 
ut is that of the factors which in- 
ence the development of personality 
he attitudes of parents and teachers 
1 the community resources that foster 
1 encourage the health and happiness, 

freedom and self-discipline of the 
coming generation. 


bservations on 
)2 Delinquents 


‘ ASE HISTORIES, STATISTICAL ANALY- 
4 sis, observation, theory, and_philo- 
hical reflection combined in a 446- 
re report, “Delinquency and Human 
ture,’ form one of the most interest- 
social studies to come across the 
antic in recent years. Prepared by 
H. Stott for the Carnegie United 
igdom Trust, the report is based on 
rears observation of 102 boys in an 
proved School, the British term for 
raining school to which courts may 
amit delinquent or neglected child- 
. The purpose was to discover, if 
sible, the underlying causes of delin- 
ncy. 
3ut this is social research with a dif- 
ence, for the author, in spite of the 
paration of an elaborate chart, has 
_ been content with mere classifica- 
1 and correlation, but has proceeded 
the assumption that “a purely em- 
cal study . . . can fall into astonish- 
error unless accompanied by precise 
| detailed understanding of the nature 
the material and how it behaves.” 
asequently, in both his presentation 
| conclusions, the human material 
iains human, always refusing to fit 
cisely into pigeonholes, and requiring 
umerable references to conversations 
h specific boys and their parents, 
to their exploits and relationships 
way of explanation. 
‘he findings, which will not surprise 
one familiar with modern mental 
iene concepts, traces the delinquency 
almost every case to an underlying 
‘curity stemming from inadequate af- 
ional attitudes on the part of parents. 
sse took many forms, including actual 
chreatened desertion, positive cruelty 
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or neglect, inconsistent reactions, and 
overindulgence. In regard to the last, the 
study presents evidence suggesting that 
a reluctance to discipline on the part 
of parents is often regarded by children 
as neglect or inattention. 

The study finds five psychological re- 
actions which provide motives for delin- 
quent acts: avoidance excitement or a 
constant running away from a repressed 
anxiety; spite and retaliation against the 
parents (the boy in a “suicidal mood” 
decides to “go to the bad”); a testing 
of parental loyalty through a bid for 
attention; a conscious or unconscious 
wish to be removed from an intolerable 
situation at home; inferiority compensa- 
tion. 

In none of the 102 cases was the de- 
Iniquent act committed out of a mere 
yielding to temptation. 

Though the author defines delin- 
quency as a breakdown under an emo- 
tional strain, he does not disregard socio- 
logical factors, particularly bad housing. 
In the overcrowded conditions of poorer 
neighborhoods, he explains, “the heat 
engendered by family friction cannot 
cool off in other rooms.” 

From investigation which showed 
that there was a much greater incidence 
of delinquency among the siblings of 
these 102 boys than in the normal popu- 
lation, the author concludes that “the 
problem of delinquency is in great part 
the problem of. the unsatisfactory 
family.” And on this he bases a reflec- 
tion: 

“This study has emphasized, if noth- 
ing else, the supreme importance of 
family life for good or bad ... Our 
social structure has on the whole failed 
to fit the cellular unit into a wider 
setting, that is to say, it is not recognized 
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as a part of a somewhat larger com- 
munity group such as the clan or primt- 
tive large family, which would cushion 
the effects of an unfortunate family 
set-up. 

“Among the Melanesians the mater- 
nal uncle has, as representative of the 
clan, a legal right of interference in the 
up-bringing of the children, and in the 
event of a ‘broken home’ they automati- 
cally become his responsibility. Thus the 
child always has other adults, united 
to him with a tie of kinship, to whom, 
if he receives incomplete emotional gra- 


tification from his own parents, he can 
turn... The pity is rather that our 
present-day small family unit does not 
contain more reserve parent figures.” 

Pointing out that the “tough nuts” do 
not gravitate automatically to youth 
clubs and other services, the author sug- 
gests that there must be a reaching out 
to them, through some _ institutional 
framework. 

“In short, the unsatisfactory family 
and its pre-delinquent junior member 
must become somebody’s business.” 

The report is obtainable from the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
Comely Park House, Dunfermline, Fife, 
Scotland. 


Pluses and Minuses 
in Social Security 


Ne THIS IssUE OF The Survey GoEs TO 
press, comes news of the passage 
of the compromise social security bill, 
bringing almost 10,000,000 additional 
workers into the program, and increas- 
ing the amounts drawn by more than 
three quarters of the 3,000,000 now 
receiving benefits. Many social workers 
will be among those “viewing with 
regret” the provisions for employes of 
nonprofit organizations. Hitherto com- 
pletely excluded, these are now brought 
into federal old-age insurance but only 
on a “voluntary,” not a compulsory basis. 
If the employer is unwilling to pay his 
half of the 3 percent payroll tax, the 
employes cannot be covered. In an 
agency where the employer is willing, 
then a referendum of employes must be 
held. If two thirds vote “yes,” all the 
employes would be covered, plus any 
subsequently added to the staff. Ministers 
and members of religious order continue 
to be excluded. 

New categories brought within the 
coverage are: non-farm self-employed 
persons (with a long list of exceptions 
including doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
architects, funeral directors and public 
accountants); domestic workers; agricul- 
tural workers; employes in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands; state and local 
government employes (voluntary). 

In addition to old age and survivors’ 
insurance, provisions of the new bill 
affect public assistance, and maternal, 
child health and child welfare programs. 

The October Survey will carry an in- 
formed analysis and interpretation of 
the expanded program, including its 
influence on existing retirement plans 
for employes of nonprofit enterprises. 
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PERSONALITIES and PROJECTS 


She Organizes 


Good Citizens 


667 1 IS SAID, THAT WHEN THE ANGEL 
lees blows his horn,’ writes 
CUARICE AL PENNOGK > “al thirdvoet 
the American people will be on their way 
to a committee meeting, a third will be 
present at one, and a third on their way 
home.” As the new chairman of the 
Adyisory Committee on Citizen Partici- 
pation—a committee sponsored jointly 
by the Community Chests and Councils 
of America and the National Social 
Welfare Assembly—Mrs. Pennock looks 
forward to a year of having quite a bit 
to do with such citizen maneuvers. 

One of the chief functions of the com- 
mittee, a widely representative group of 
forty-eight men and women, is to direct 
the work of the Citizen Participation 
Department, currently housed in the 
CCC office at 155 East 44 Street in New 
York City. Staffed by two professional 
workers, the department services volun- 
teer bureaus in some seventy-five com- 
munities ranging from cities the size 
of Los Angeles and Chicago to subur- 
ban towns like White Plains, N. Y. 

The majority of these bureaus were 
organized during the war as recruiting, 
interviewing and referral centers to fit 
together the volunteering citizen and 
the wartime volunteer job, but a num- 
ber had been going concerns since the 
Thirties. Since the war, they have been 
re-geared to service the communities’ 
permanent health and welfare programs. 
One of Mrs. Pennock’s first official acts 
after assuming the chairmanship in July 
was to bring this national asset to the at- 
tention of Stuart Symington, chairman 
of the National Security Resources 
Board, and to express the committee’s 
willingness to cooperate in planning for 
civilian defense. 

In peace or in war, citizens who are 
willing to act as board and committee 
members, as service volunteers and as 
money-raisers constitute the backbone of 
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community services, says Mrs. Pennock. 
Volunteer board members, for instance, 
manage “a privately supported 
health and welfare business which grosses 
over $250,000,000 in the United States 
annually.” A recent study sponsored by 
the Citizen Participation Department 
shows too, an increasing trend toward 
the use of lay advisory boards in the 
planning of tax-supported public services. 
This puts the citizen finger into the $2,- 
700,000,000 pie which represents the 
federal budget for health, 
welfare and security pro- 
grams in 1951. Board and 
committee work is only 
part of the story however, 
for, says Mrs. Pennock, 
“The plain fact is that 
agencies depend on will- 
ing citizens to augment 
staff services in various 
activities.” 

Changing times have 
had quite an effect on 
volunteer service, and a 
current concern of Mrs. 
Pennock and her col- 
leagues is that relatively 
few young people are now getting the 
experience which will enable them to 
replace their mothers and fathers as 
community service volunteers. One must 
recognize, she points out, that most peo- 
ple have their hands full with family 
duties, and that probably the most prac- 
tical time to begin to concentrate on 
community affairs, particularly for 
women, is after children have reached 
school age. But it is the earlier training 
that produces the mature and capable 
board member, she feels, and in her job 
as Director of Field Work in the Social 
Sciences at Vassar College, her alma 
mater, she is trying to see that students 
gain a familiarity with community prob- 
lems that will stand them in good stead 
in later years. 

Mrs. Pennock is a Kentuckian by 
birth. Besides her A.B. from Vassar, she 
holds a master’s degree from Radcliffe. 
Since graduation, she has reared a family 
of three, and now proudly admits to 


now 


social welfare in terms of significant peo 


Clarice L. Pennock 


State Reformatory for Wome 


being the grandmother of two. jf} 
only has she served on the boards 
committees of many social agencie$} 
she has shown herself to be a q 
change artist in shifting from a Vj 
teer to a professional capacity. D) 
World War II she was the direct 
civilian mobilization of the New | 
State War Council, and has servs 
executive secretary of the National’ 
ference on Family Life. 

Far from being daunted by th 
mands of her job oa 
Vassar faculty ane 
new _ responsibilitie 
chairman of an is 
tant national commn|f, 
Mrs. Pennock keep 
hand in on com 
affairs as an active |} 
ber of the Poughk 
Community Chest 
member of the exe 
committee of the 
ess County Cou 
Social Agencies. 

Left-over time 
this myriad of acti 
goes into gardenin 
her friends say the gardens around 
Salt Box,” her colonial cottage 0} 
outskirts of Poughkeepsie, prove'} 
even her hobby comes in for pro 
tention, 
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Eee SOCIAL WORK AND P 
ogy have been combined in the yi. 


experience of DORIS S. el 
Dwight. Miss Whitney, who from} 


the new superintendent of the If 
to 1949 directed the women’s di‘ 
of the Detroit House of Corre} 
spent the war years as a social case? 
er with the American Red Cra 
Brooklyn. Previously she was o 
staff of the Seattle welfare depar | 
Her interest in prison work | 
back to her eight years as ass/fh 


educational director at Rikers I} 
penitentiary, New York. | 


Wie IGE andelbelee 


Author of Indian Liberty 


{1E LIFE OF MAHATMA GANDHI, 
yy Louis Fischer. Harper. $5 


outs FiscHER’s BIOGRAPHY oF Ma- 
ahatma Gandhi is as timely as it is 
uable. He has responded to the need 
Americans and other Westerners who 
sciously or unconsciously have sought 
understand the new India through 
derstanding its creator. He has rea- 
-d the growing awareness of the 
ces working in Asia and affecting the 
ole world; he reveals their meaning 
1 their power through the life of the 
n who in a period of war and vio- 
ce led a nation out of the bonds of 
verialism by peaceful means. He has 
tten for all of us who want to see 
' new India with the shadow of 
adhi’s leadership long upon it. 

“his is an important book for readers 
0 want the facts, the thinking, the 
sonalities behind current generaliza- 
1s about India and Gandhi. It will 
)particularly useful to the traveler, 
iness man, social worker, the United 
ions or embassy staff who seek an 
tern world compressed within the 
ers of one book. It is also fascinat- 
as a narrative which takes us to a 
th Asia divested of the strange mys- 
1m and extravagant splendor that too 
x have kept us from realizing how 
fe East and West are in human needs 
goals. 

)ifferentness in way of life no longer 
| + 


-By an educator and administra- 
x of wide experience who was in 
idia from 1946 through 1949, 
elping the National Indian 
WCA Committee to found the 
sw School of Social Work at 
thi. The School is a joint project 
the YWCA of India, Pakistan, 
arma, and Ceylon, and the For- 
zn Division of the YWCA of 
e United States. 


‘TEMBER 1950 


ELMINA R. LUCKE 


blocks understanding as we think and 
feel with Gandhi instead of looking curi- 
ously at his diet list or his peasant garb 
and primitive housing. This book 
answers questions Americans and Euro- 
peans have hardly known how to phrase; 
also questions which were 
clear enough in the ask- 
ing but to which the an- 
swers given were vague 
or complicated. The re- 
viewer speaks from the 
experience of trying to 
answer such questions 
during three years of the 
final drama of independence and par- 
tition. 

Those who hold that all American 
concern with India grows out of fear 
that its millions will enlarge the power 
of communism do not have the depth 
of interest Fischer takes for granted. 
But all who have faced honestly the 
questions of Americans—especially of 
young people—know there has been 
growing since the first World War, a 
halting, sometimes painful, but very 
deep recognition of the eastward moving 
focii of world crises, of the power and 
potential leadership of the darker peo- 
ples. Long before his death there were 
noticeably fewer cartoons of Gandhi in 
our press and many more quotations 
from his philosophy. Gandhi’s death was 
a tragedy to Americans who had never 


been quite sure how to spell his name. 


Louis Fischer has written out of keen 
awareness of this developing American 
interest, and out of close friendship with 
the Mahatma. He has used all he could 
learn both from leaders of the new In- 
dia and those who opposed its birth, 
from visits to India in critical years and 
in critical places, from long and patient 
study of source material no one else, 
Indian or foreign, has sifted and or- 
ganized. 

To every Westerner who reads it, this 


biography will reveal the personality and 
dynamic of the little brown man who 
has seemed so alien in photographs and 
cartoons. Fischer makes him one of 
that small band of human beings from 
many lands who are facing the un- 
finished business of de- 
mocracy, East and West. 
He reveals Gandhi’s place 
of leadership in that 
courageous company. 

To the reader who 
wants to put together and 
explain accumulated bits 
of fact and gossip relat- 
ing to Gandhi’s personal life, the book 
is a treasure house. From his boyhood 
and his education in England, through 
the eventful years in South Africa which 
shaped his philosophy of non-violence 
and dedicated his life to fight against 
racism, into every event, friendship and 
problem which led to the recognition of 
his vision and his power of leadership in 
England and in India, the detail is color- 
ful, the story clear and compelling. 


Rae THIS BOOK HELPS US UNDER- 
stand religion in India’s daily life and 
government, the purpose and effect of 
Gandhi’s ashrams; even his fasts and 
his spinning lose the disterted strange- 
ness which Western publicity has given 
them. The poverty and filth of India 
are not lessened seeing them through 
Fischer’s (and Gandhi's) eyes, but we 
see also the wisdom and promise in the 
people. We know why Gandhi’s home 
became a shrine and his advice was 
sought the more after he had renounced 
all official titles and posts. 

Yet to the reader chiefly concerned 
with the non-violence movement and 
Indian independence it will be a book 
primarily of political history. Dramati- 
cally, the biography opens with the as- 
sassination, ‘Death before Prayers.” 
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Dramatically it closes with the assassi- 
nation, “The Last Act.” At every turn 
of the tortured route, the organization 
and education for nationhood is clearly 
traced. Included is one of the clearest 
analyses of the origin and intricacies of 
the caste system this reviewer has ever 
found. There is also a masterly sum- 
mary of British rule in India and a clari- 
fication of the religious beliefs, cleavages, 
conflicts which led to the power of a 
Jinnah and to partition. 


lhe BIOGRAPHER HAS INCLUDED TELL- 
ing data about the men and women who 
touched Gandhi's life and the indepen- 
dence movement—Kasturba, his wife; 
Nehru, his spiritual son; Jinnah, who 
withdrew to defeat the dream of a 
united India. These and many others 
became a part of the drama of Gandhi’s 
translation of belief into action. Jinnah 
is seen the least clearly, probably because 
of Fischer’s inability to secure satisfac- 
tory interviews with him. Some of the 
humblest disciples are described the most 
sensitively. 

In the analyses of historical trends and 
events, the unifying thread is always 
the personality and moral fiber of the 
unknown, middle-caste Hindu lawyer 
who became a Mahatma, so dear to the 
people, and a political leader so wise, 
that his decision and his will affected the 
course of the British Empire and 
changed the way of life of 340,000,000 
of his countrymen. Gandhi's convic- 
tion that untouchability is a canker 
within Hindu society Fischer shows car- 
ried into personal relationships which led 
to the beautiful term “Children of God” 
(“Hariyjan”) for the sweepers and other 
outcasts. The Salt March (“Drama at 
the Seashore”) affords a demonstration 
of the techniques of passive resistance. 
The Aartals (protest strikes) are so 
vividly described that they are almost 
as hard to bear as the actual experience 
which no traveler in India was spared in 
the early thirties. One seems to hear 
the ugly charges of the police armed 
with their Jathi (bamboo staves) and 
feel as helpless as did sensitive onlookers 
when the injured were carried quickly 
out of the sight of foreign visitors. 

In this book, however, one hears not 
only the /athi charges but also the for- 
giving prayers of Gandhi, who under- 
stood the dilemma in which the move- 
ment placed the governing power. The 
unity he saw in diversity, the respect 
he held for an antagonist, the constant 
reminder to his followers that no 
generalization could be made in terms 
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of right and wrong in the whole Eng- 
lish government or in one religion rather 
than another, give evidence of a great- 
ness little known beyond the ashrams 
until the publication of his autobiog- 
raphy. However, that book reveals only 
his moral philosophy. Fischer has en- 
riched as he has clarified and syn- 
thesized. He has included the whimsi- 
cal humor of Gandhi, the strange family 
relationships which developed with his 
Mahatmaship, his stubbornness at criti- 
cal moments, the consistency which un- 
derlay his inconsistencies, his unpredict- 
able changes of point of view and logic 
with changing situations, his growth 
through these changes despite the con- 
fusion among friends and followers with 
less dynamic minds. 

No account has given more objectively 
the man and the Mahatma. Indians will 
wish that this biography had come from 
an Indian pen. 


+ + 


MEXICO—The Struggle for Peace and 
Bread, by Frank Tannenbaum. Knopf. 
$3.50 


MEXICO —A Land of Volcanoes, by 
Joseph H. L. Schlarman, Bruce. $5 


| cones TANNENBAUM HAS BEEN 
closely associated with what the 
Mexican’s affectionately term “The Revo- 
lution” almost from its beginning. The 
present volume is a serious effort to 
draw up a balance sheet of the successes 
and failures of one of the most funda- 
mental social movements of the present 
century. 

It started out as a political movement 
to get rid of the dictator, Porfirio Diaz 
and achieve free elections. Later, a com- 
bination of young intellectuals, labor 
leaders trained in the United States, ex- 
ploited Indians, and suffering middle 
class, added the social to the political 
emphasis in the Constitution of 1917. 
The enemies of social justice which this 
document attempted to restrict were the 
Church, the large land owners, and the 
foreigners. Most of the document was 
based on nineteenth century liberalism 
with the protection of personal freedom 
and private property, as guaranteed in 
the United States Constitution. But a 
few articles of the new document took 
the position that social interests were 
more basic than individual interests. 
The government was instructed to carry 
forward these social interests and thus 
ordered to change the fundamental bases 
of Mexican life. 

The way these powers have been used 
by the government under such differing 
leadership as that of Carranza, Calles, 


and Alemén, is the subject of the ma}j 
section of this volume. i | 
Professor Tannenbaum takes no delf 
matic position, but righ) 
tries to show that thelf 
have been both succilf 
and failure in each of 
major efforts and refor} 
—property, labor orgz 
ization, the relations |} 
—,church and state, 
‘Jagrarian problems, e: 
nomic progress. ih 
One thing the autkij, 
definitely shows, that | 
lations between 
United States and Mexico have greaj 
improved. Indeed, the Mexican Reva 
tion has been as his last chapter is call 
“The Anvil of the American Foreiff 
Policy.” After years of intense cont 
very which often brought the two coa 
tries to the verge of war, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt seemed justifff 
in wiring to President Avila Camacl}} 
“Mexico and the United States o> 
again have given a demonstration to | 
world that the most difficult int 
national problems can be satisfactoi 
solved when approached in good Wh 
and the spirit of fair play.” i 
At the opposite pole from Profes}} 
Tannenbaum’s work is “Mexico, a Laff. 
of Volcanoes.’ Mr. Schlarman 
written a history of Mexico from |} 
viewpoint of the Roman Cathiff 
Church. His 640 pages trace with 
good deal of accuracy the political 
penings in Mexico from colonial dif} 
to the present. The book is well wri 
and well documented. But the w 
theme is worked out around the ¢ 
pletely pure purposes of the Church 
its remarkable contribution to Mex 
contrasted to the abuses it has suffd 
under unprincipled politicians from 
time the country broke away from Sp 
down to the present despicable Rev) 
tion. According to this author, tk 
never has existed a good liberal 
bad clerical. SAMUEL Guy In> 
Specialist in inter-American  affayi 
Lecturer and Author 


Obregén, C4rdenas, Alvaro al 
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MARRIAGE IS WHAT YOU MAK 
by Paul Popenoe. Macmillan. $3 


HIS BOOK BY THE DIRECTOR OF | 
Institute of Family Relations in 
Angeles, is designed to “pass on to jh 
lay reader the many principles which, 
Popenoe has found helpful in sols 
common marital problems.” The — 
terial is presented as a series of probll|l. 
in marriage adjustment, stated in, 
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mguage, such as “Make Your Mar- 
age a Partnership’, “Don’t Hide Be- 
ind Indecision”, “Sophistication is Cur- 
ple.” One aspect is emphasized in each 
uapter largely through presenting vari- 
us brief case illustrations with some 
xsplanatory material which does not al- 
rays seem entirely clear or relevant. 
fany of the chapters close with a sum- 
1ary which resembles the self analysis 
sts in newspapers and popular maga- 
ines to be utilized by the reader to 
neck his own “rating” on the problems 
iscussed. The implication is that those 
tho fall below the normal (based on 
umber of responses) need help. 

The scheme of the book seems to be 
» help husbands and wives examine 
1eir marital adjustment, to encourage 
1 intellectual understanding of the 
roblems in the relationship, and to 
fer ways of solving these problems. 
Social workers are likely to read this 
0k with interest but with question. 
he material seems to require more 
aboration to carry the reader to the 
mclusions reached by the author. His 
anner of presentation oversimplifies 
e successful handling of marital prob- 
ms. Doubtless Dr. Popenoe takes into 
count the varying and subtle motiva- 
ons of the unconscious—factors which 
nnot always be easily understood or 
andled. But the extent to which he 
ckons with-these factors is not made 
ear, and consequently one wonders 
out the actual outcome of what seems 
be pretty superficial handling of high- 
} complex difficulties. 


Vircinia RoceErs 
jsordinator of Counseling 
ssociation for Family Living 
hicago 
{HE HANDICAPPED CHILD, A Guide 
for Parents, by Edith M. Stern with Elsa 
\Castendyck. A. A. Wyn. $4.50 
i Is A MUCH NEEDED BOOK ON THE 
general topic of the handicapped 
jild. Factual information on various 
pes of handicap are given, including 
fapters on orthopedic conditions, cere- 
al palsy, epilepsy, visual and hearing 
fects, mental retardation, speech handi- 
fp, and also on rheumatic fever and 
ier protracted illnesses. Being inform- 
will of itself help parents overcome 
eir guilt feelings in relation to their 
}ndicapped children. The book em- 
Jasizes that neither neglect nor heredity 
/a significant factor in causing handi- 
9s and a “realistic” approach is sug- 
(sted. The book specifically names 
Jiources to which parents may turn for 
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(In answering advertisements please mention THE SuRVEY) 


THE ART OF 
BOARD MEMBERSHIP 


Roy Sorenson 
Cartoon Illustrations by 
George Lichty 


A straight talking guide written from 
; twenty years experience. Invaluable for 
dangered. As little as $10 eee of gee pre auetons who 
unction at the decision level. Sure-fire 
sends the latest text and methods of success—clearly outlined. 


reference books, in your “., , invaluable blueprint for agency 


For want of a nail— 


A rider was lost. For want 
of new books—on medicine, 
engineering, teaching — re- | 
construction overseas is en- 


name t Tanne > management; . . . full of advice and 
z oi ar wt ecked hints to the individual—board member or 
schools and libraries in executive.” The Survey 


Europe and Asia. Cash do- 2 


- a compact, interesting, and valu- 


° ° ke able “manual for board members, com- 
se In any amount ac mitteemen and directors.” Recreation 
cepted. At All Bookstores $2.00 


Association Press 
291 Broadway, New York 


CARE Book Program 


20 Broad St., New York 5, N.Y. 


NS 


“1. GRIM, TERSE, 
RATHER FRIGHTENING NOVEL” 
— Pathfinder 


anovel by HAL ELLSON 


author of DUKE” 


With an introduction by 
DR. FREDRIC WERTHAM 


“From case histories of juvenile delinquency, 
Hal Ellson has built this shocking story. ... 
This is our criminal class in childhood.” — 
Miami Herald 


“This is a novel whose fiction lies only in the 
form. The substance is undiluted fact, the raw 
product of hundreds of case histories examined 
at first hand.” — Cleveland News 


“Hal Ellson wrote one revealing book about 
juvenile delinquents in Duke. This second ef- 
fort ... is just as shocking and realistic ... 
ln Well written and obviously based on fact.” — 
~ Chicago Sun-Times 


At all bookstores $2.75 


EX CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


REPRINTS SALE! 


Family Series —set of 7— a0c ea. 
Who’s to Pay for Social Work—Leonard Mayo DC ea. 
SINGLE COPIES SALE! 

Calling America Series: 30c ea. 


Segregation 

Right of All People to Know 
Education for Our Time 
Food 


Survey Associates 112 Fast 19 St. 
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What are your 
rights in 
radio and. 
television 2 


Radio, 
Television 
and Society 


By CHARLES A. SIEPMANN 


Do you like what you hear on 
the radio? Do you like what 
you see on television? Is there 
anything you can do about it 
the knob? Def- 
What most people 


except turn 
nitely yes. 
fail to realize is that they as 
individuals haye a power of 
which broadcasters 
hold in awe. This book, a bril- 


liant commentary on the influ- 


censorship 


ence of radio and TV on the 


American public and _ public 
opinion, tells you what you can 
do. It demonstrates how you, 
the audience, can exercise your 
rights to control the output and 


quality of radio and TV. 


“This is the most complete and 
of this 


subject that I have ever read. 


provocative treatment 
It should be read by everyone 
who has any interest in, or is 
influenced by, mass communica- 
that means all of 
us.,—EDWARD R. MURROW 


tions—and 


At all bookstores. $4.75 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


114 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK I], N. Y. 
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help with the various types of handicap. 


The authors analyze the child’s psy- 
chological reactions to a handicap and 
explain the behavior which may result. 
The handicapped child’s behavior, along 
with his needs and _ satisfactions, are 
likened to those of normal children. 
Parents are advised against over-protect- 
ing their handicapped children and are 
helped to attain a balance between dis- 
cipline and the furthering of independ- 
ence. Perhaps too much emphasis 1s 
placed on the non-physical compensa- 
tions for physical disability. It might 
have been preferable to indicate that 
other types or lesser degrees, of physical 
activity are open to the handicapped 
child. 

Of course, a single volume cannot 
change parental attitudes. The book 
does put before parents the importance 
of their own attitudes in the healthy 
development of the personality of their 
handicapped child. It emphasizes the 
value of the two parents pulling to- 
gether, the possible role of the father, 
the place of the brothers and sisters, 
and the handling of visitors. On the 
whole, the reading of this book should 
help the parents. establish a “positive 
planned program” for the child’s bene- 
fit, and to accept separation from the 
child if institutional placement is neces- 
sary. 

Some medical errors have crept into 
the text on such topics as brain surgery 
for convulsive disorders, and_ special 
schools for epileptics. It is unfortunate 
that the language of the book is much 
too complicated for the average reader, 
though it is easy and interesting for 
those with advanced training. The book 
probably will be of special value to stu- 
dents of medicine and related profession- 
al fields and to graduates about to begin 
working with handicapped children. 

SamuEL M. Wisuix, M.D. 
Director 
Bureau of Child Health 
New York City 


THE CRIME PROBLEM, by Walter C. 
Reckless. Appleton-Century Crofts. $4.25 
oy Pe PROPHET MICAH SAID OUR REAL 

enemy is not he that marches 
against us but he that is of our own 
household. Crime is doubtless more of 
a menace to our security than armed 
force. Therefore, a comprehensive and 
fresh outlook in a well written book 
on crime is bound to be welcome. It is, 
of course, a textbook. However, the 
general reader will find, in addition to 
documented erudition, luminous _para- 
graphs of insight and wisdom. The 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tur 


author has spent over ten years in tha)’ 


establishment of a successful curriculum}! 


for the training of students in penology| 
This book is basic tq) 
the study of criminal behavior and tqj 
the control, treatment, and preventio. | 


and corrections. 


of crime in the United States. i 


The orientation is timely and realistic})|) 
Believing that undue emphasis has been)’ 
placed on the study of the causative fac}}] 


tors of crime and delinquency, Dr. Reck4|} 
less asserts that this has 
criminology very much and has impaired 
the realistic study of behavior whic 
becomes criminal.” This statement will 
cause many a student a shock sufficient 
to make him lean out of his ivor 
tower. This reviewer agrees. Make nq 
mistake, studies of causes are essential] 
but what is lacking in most authors ig 
knowledge of actual happenings: arrest 
detention, third degree, imprisonmciag 
discrimination in sentencing, regional 
variations, treatment in institutions, prot 
bation and parole. 


careers and_ business.” 


natural history of living delinquent} 
can we begin to understand causation 
and motivation. We need a lively ap 
preciation of actual jails, courts, 


H 


probe into causes. This. 
gives us. 


Likewise, we are spared an exagil 


gerated emphasis on the historical ap 


proach, most of which is as well known 
because of repetition to the average co 
lege freshman as the first chapter off} 
Genesis. He never gets around to whai 
happened to Patricia Green in the Stat! 
Reformatory. 

The book is divided into four padi 
Facts About Ordinary Crime; Crime aif} 
a Business; Afhliated Problem (prog 
titution, vagrancy and begging, alcaf! 
holism, drug addiction, and so on); an || 
Control Treatment, and Prevention. T; 
each of these areas Dr. Reckless bringtf} 
an analytic and synthetic description « 
fact. 

As to the outcome of our method il 
the prognosis is guarded. “One showy 
expect that crime will remain one of thi 
major social problems in the futurd} 
There is some possibility that the Amer 
ican public and its law enforcemer 
agencies will lose much of their hos 
tility toward the inner enemy and mail) 
eventually look at crime in cooler ligh} 
much as public health medicine look 
at its problems—problems to combs 
with scientific solutions. If such | 
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In the words of thaj} 
author, “how crime gets shaped intdl},. 
The Americar i 
public is almost illiterate in this field) 

Not until we are familiar with thal}, 


| 


“retardeq|| 


ana 
correctional institutions before we carl). 
the authol 


M. 


Ps 
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shange comes about, it will be gradual.” 
Evidence that the scientific method 
will gradually prevail is given through- 
put this book. It is not to prevail by 
means of social work, or medicine, or 
osychology, sociology, or psychiatry 
working in compartments, or in isola- 
ion, but all together in a total push, by 
reamwork. Mirtam Van Waters 
Superintendent 
State Reformatory for Women 
Framingham, Mass. 


BOWERY TO BELLEVUE—The Story 
of New York’s First Woman Ambulance 
Surgeon, by Emily Dunning Barringer. 
Norton, $3 

he SUBTITLE OF THIS BOOK MAY TEND 

to discourage the reader—but he 

who is thus easily discouraged misses a 

tare treat. For this is no dreary tale 

of a flat-footed feminist who battled her 
way to fame. It is a warm and joyous 
cale of fashionable life in the New York 
and Scarsdale of the 1890's, of the early 
days of the co-educational experiment in 

[thaca, of medical education of that time. 

Finally, one is plunged into the two 

years when Dr. Barringer won her way 

sy her wit and her skill in a New York 

City municipal hospital. And_ these 

were the days when the idea of any 

aospital appointment for a woman physi- 
clan was revolutionary. 

The glamour of the tale in those days, 
yarticularly to the press, was the fact 
that a woman physician was riding the 
ambulance, and, moreover, the ambu- 
ance that covered the Bowery and the 
Lower East Side. That fact is made 
the central theme of Dr. Barringer’s tale, 
yut, at least to this reader, the real 
story lay in the insight of the woman 
shysician who, though she battled all 
ner life for the rights of woman, won 
ier way not by battling for those rights 
ut simply by being a better physician 
than her confreres. It was this skill that 
irst won her support from patients, 
hurses, and the drivers of the horse- 
drawn ambulance. And with these 
riends behind her, no deviltry that her 
yrother interns could concoct—clever 
ind ingenious though they were—could 
<eep Dr. Emily from holding the highest 
dositions available on the hospital staff. 
n no other way could she have served 
he cause of feminism so well and made 
t ever less difficult for women to secure 
he hospital training that is so essential 
o a good medical education. 
| Physician and layman will be in- 
erested in the simple picture Dr. Bar- 
inger draws of the practise of medicine 
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in the days when diagnosis and therapy 
were not so well based on scientific 
method as they are today. The miracu- 
lous antibiotics are so close to us that 
we sometimes forget that the X-ray, 
antitoxins, and a host of diagnostic, 
therapeutic, and preventive measures 
also have made illness a quite different 
experience today than it was fifty years 
ago. 

But this is not merely a tale of hos- 
pitals and doctors. There are vivid tales 
of dances and courtship in the nineties, 
of seagoing vessels along Corlears Hook, 
of the underworld and tenement tra- 
gedies, of a more leisurely world of 
horsedrawn city buses. Those who 
search for the details that make another 
era come alive will enjoy this side of Dr. 
Barringer’s tale. In fact, considering 
how rich a life Dr. Barringer lived after 
the now famous “ambulance” years at 
Gouvenour Hospital, one longs for an- 
other volume, which will continue the 
story beyond the day this noted physi- 
cian sailed to Europe on her honeymoon. 

Leona Baumcartner, M.D. 
Associate Chief 
Children’s Bureau 


ECONOMICS OF LABOR AND IN. 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS, by Gordon 
F. Bloom and Herbert R. Northrup. 
Blakiston Company. $5 

ies TITLE OF THIS BOOK WELL DE- 

scribes its unique organization of 
material. The authors explain that they 
are trying to supply some interpretation 
of economic theory as bearing upon la- 
bor problems for the student who has 
not had the usual introductory economics 
course. And they have then added to 
this substantial fragment of the volume 
other parts dealing with the more con- 
ventional subjects handled in courses in 
industrial relations. 

In point of encyclopedic comprehen- 
siveness and factual elaboration of the 
topics required in any grasp of this sub- 
ject, the book is a mine of up-to-date 
material, with only a few topics not 
treated which would seem to require 
exposition in the present situation. For 
example, something might have been 
done with a discussion of the so-called 
“wage-price-profit” approach to collec- 
tive bargaining. Also, there is little 
stress upon aspects of union management 
cooperation for purposes of cost reduc- 
tion and various types of jointly con- 
trolled incentive payment plans looking 
to a cooperative, partnership attitude 
and relationship. 

The book, in short, admirably serves 
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A primer for board and 
committee members of 
religious, educatio 

sodal work, and youth 
organizations’ 
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BOARD MEMBERSHIP 


Roy Sorenson 
Cartoon IIlustrations by 
George Lichty 
At All Bookstores 
$2.00 
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291 Broadway, New York 


Are you looking 
for a publisher? 


We consider book mss. of every 
type; ask for free Booklet Y. 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 

35 So. William St., New York 4 


PROTECTIVE STERILIZATION. Free lit- 
erature describing the absence of undesired 
effects and the protection surgical sterilization 
gives to this generation of the insane and the 
feebleminded and their potential children. 
Human Betterment League of North Carolina, 
Box 3036, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway, 
at 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. Books on 
Social Work, Gerontology, and Mental Hy- 
giene. Greely Square Book Store, Box 18, 
Tremont Station, New York 57. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


CASEWORKER. Opening for professionally 
trained caseworker in established multiple serv- 
ice family agency. One year experience in 
private family agency required. Expanding 

i Limited 


program. Professional supervision. 

case load. Board of directors active in devel- 
oping and maintaining high standards of 
casework and personnel practice. Recently 


revised statement of personnel policies avail- 
able. Salary beginning $3,000 to. $3,200, de- 
pending on training and experience. Annual 
increments based on evaluation. Write Rose- 
mary Antin, Jewish Social Service, 78 State 
St., Albany 7, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER. Professionally trained, prefer- 
ably with experience. Knowledge of Yiddish 
required. Minimum starting salary $3,000.00 
to $3,600.00. Good personnel practices. Write 
Atlanta Federation for Jewish Social Service, 
614 Chamber of Commerce Building, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


CASEWORKER: Private Agency giving in- 
stitution and foster home care for sixty to 
seventy children a month. Completion of one 
year graduate work in recognized school re- 


quired. Prefer person experienced in foster 
home placement. Write giving age, experi- 
ence, educztion, references, salary expected. 
Bethany Home, 220 11th Ave., Moline, 
Illinois. 

CASEWORKER for Methodist child placing 


agency, with minimum of one year training 
in school of social work, to work under ex- 
perienced supervision with children in institu- 
tions, foster homes and adoptions. Write Board 
of Child Care, 516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 
1, Md. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL CASEWORKER —profes- 
sionally trained—for General Hospital with 
expanding program. Experience desired but 
not essential. Good personnel policies. Salary 
range comparable with good agency practice. 
Write Director, Social Service Department, 
Bridgeport Hospital, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


AVAILABLE POSITION. Psychiatric Social 
Work Administrator, Bureau of Mental Hy- 
giene, Department of Health, Honolulu 14, 
YT. H. Administration of social work program 
of the Bureau of Mental Hygiene throughout 
the Territory of Hawaii, which includes Hono- 
lulu and three counties on five adjacent islands. 
Program covers broad educational activities as 
well as clinical services in conjunction with 
psychiatrists and psychologists. Salary includ- 
ing bonus from about $400 to $468 per month, 
depending on background and experience. Ad- 
ditional income for special lecture courses— 
$300 to $600 per year. Graduation from two- 
year graduate school of social work, five years’ 
experience including administration, supervi- 
sion, and clinic diagnosis and treatment. 


CASEWORKERS for combined family and 
children’s agency. Excellent personnel prac- 
tices. Pleasant working conditions. Good su- 
pervision, Salary according to training and 
experience. Write Family and Children’s Serv- 
ice, 313 S. E. Second Street, Evansville, Ind. 


FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S SERVICE 
Lancaster County has opening tor one quali- 
fied caseworker. Excellent salaries, standards, 
and supervision, Urban and Rural area. ‘‘Gar- 
den Spot of America.’’ Contact Family and 
Children’s Service, 129 East Orange St., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


OPPORTUNITIES in adoption specialization, 
general placement, and family casework. Case- 
work openings in large reorganized multiple 
service agency; good supervision, student 
training program, psychiatric consultation. 
Reasonable case loads and good personnel 
practices. Beginning salary $2700 and in ac- 
cord with experience. Family and Children’s 
Service, 410 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ADOPTION WORKER —graduate training and 
experience—for private, state-wide child plac- 
ing agency. lowa Children’s Home Society, 
206 Savings & Loan Building, Des Moines 9 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 


ZALAINE HULL Agency 


Professional and Executive Positions 


286 Fifth Avenue By Appoistment 
New York |, N. Y. Bryant 9-6552 


GERTRUDE Reo UN, SUN C: 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York, PL. 7-8590. A _ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework, 
and medical social work positions. 


WORKERS WANTED 


SUPERVISORY POSITION. Qualifications 
include: full training in an accredited School 
of Social Work; five years or more successful 
practice in a casework agency under trained 
supervision including some supervisory experi- 
ence. Salary range $3,600.00 through $4,600.00 
annually. If interested and qualified write 
Director, Family Service, 127 N.W. 2nd Street, 
Miami, Florida. 


GROUP WORKER, female, settlement, Boston. 
Experience in women and co-ed activities. 
Personnel practices, salary dependent on train- 
ing and experience. Write James Doherty, 11 
Lamson Street, East Boston, Massachusetts. 


CASEWORKER. Private Agency, Social Work 
degree required, foreign language desirable. 
Supervised by graduate experienced supervisor. 
Salary $2700 to $3600. Apply to Mr. Sharon 
L. Hatch, Executive Secretary, International 
Institute Milwaukee, 125 East Wells Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


CASEWORKERS. Opening in multiple service 
agency for two caseworkers in Family Service 
Department. Classifications Caseworker I and 
II provide salary range $2,700-$4,500. Place- 
ment on scale dependent on experience. Write 
Marcel Kovarsky, Jewish Family and Chil- 
dren’s Service, 15 Fernando Street, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 


CASEWORKER with professional training and 
experience preferred for multiple service Jew- 
ish Agency. Salary commensurate with quali- 
fications. Write Jewish Social Service Bu- 
reau, 45 Church Street, Paterson, N. J. 


GROUP WORKER, young man with profes- 
sional training in accredited school, to de- 
velop challenging program in dependent chil- 
dren’s institution; sound personnel practices, 
good salary dependent on training and ex- 
perience. For further details write 9070 Sur- 
vey. 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—SOCIAL WORKERS—(a) Medi- 
cal; large, general, voluntary hospital; excel- 
lent prenatal, tumor clinics; teaching oppor- 
tunity; New England. (b) Chief; psychiatric 
social service department; hospital for nervous 
and mental diseases; $4800; Mid-west. (c) 
To direct department of medical services, 400- 
bed hospital, specializing in tuberculosis work; 
university affiliations; duties consist of co- 
ordinating departments of social service, voca- 
tional counseling and occupational therapy; 
experience in public relations desirable; Mid- 
west. (d) Medical social work consultant; 
department being established in connection 
with clinics currently operated by public health 
department with cooperation of medical so- 
ciety, other voluntary agencies; clinic well 
organized; capable organizer required; college 
town of 65,000, South. S9-1 Burneice Larson, 
Medical Bureau, Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


_,,l OO 


SUPERVISORY and CONSULTANT OPEN- 
INGS in expanding public welfare program. 
Graduate training and experience required. 
Field representative for integrated field serv- 
ice, salary range $3780-$4500; Child Welfare 
Consultant, $3780-$4500; Child Welfare Su- 
pervisor of district office, $3300-$4020. Write 
Nevada State Welfare Director, P.O. Box 
1331, Reno, Nevada. 


WORKERS WANTED 


SUPERVISOR: Opening for qualified pers 


with casework experience 
field. Responsible for casework program, 


in child placiyj| 


pervision of caseworkers. Salary commensura 


with training, experience. Write Warren | 
Braucher, Worcester Children’s 


ciety, 2 State Street, Worcester, Mass. 


VACANCY in private agency for professional 
trained caseworker with some experience. Qj} 


Lit 


portunity for professional development. 
ited caseload. Psychiatric consultation. WwW 
Richmond Children’s Aid Society, 
Building, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


CASE WORKER, mature woman, interested 
direct case work treatment of depende 
children in small established children’s ins 
tution in Northern Ohio. Minimum requim 
ments M.S.S. degree from accredited schdij 

_ with some supervisory experience; sou 
personnel practices, salary commensurate wi) 
training and experience. 9071 Survey. | 


WANTED—Social workers to file their qua 
cations with the Medical Bureau; opportu 
ties in all parts of America including forei; 


countries; all negotiations strictly confidentilf) 


Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolif) 
Building, Chicago. | 


I 
THE VERMONT CHILDREN’S AID S# 
CIETY needs two caseworkers; Master’s Lj 
gree in Social Work or two years’ traini 
required. Salary $2400 to $3600, depending 
experience. Good working and living conf 
tions. Apply 174 Pear] St., Burlington, V 
mont. Further information on request. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, Hout! 


in Dependent Children’s Institution or, Priva 
School fer boys. 
care. General recreation and craft progra 
Administrative and organization ability. Avd| 
able now. 9114 Survey. ! 


FUND RAISING DIRECTOR. Planner all 


developer of successful nationwide and log 
fund raising programs, Available on full, 
part time, or consultative basis. 9109 Surv’ 


with years of American experience seeks 
sition as case aide or receptionist in a sq 
Aged in 

time or part ti 


EUROPEAN TRAINED SOCIAL worKil} 
f 


Home for 
Full 


agency or 
Metropolitan 
9113 Survey. 


area. 


INFORMATION SPECIALIST, experieuaf 

wishes set up and operate public informaty 
department. Extensive experience in pulf 
welfare, housing, 
bation and parole. University of 
graduate. Capable writer. Veteran. 9111 Si 
vey. | 


MAN, 34, MSW. supervisory and administratl 
experience in adoptions, child welfare, juven 
detention and probation; wants executive pa 
tion. 9086 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE, Male, age 36, Education—Gra 
ate School Social Work, M.A. Educati 
Ph.D. Sociology, Experience—past adiminist 
tive positions—Welfare, Army, Red Crd 
Veterans Administration. Present position| 
Director Social Service, Consultant Psychia4 
Social Work State Hospitals—Excellent 
erences, interested challenging opportunit 
further professional growth—anywhere as 
ecutive or Consultant. 9112 Survey. 


CASE AIDE or RECEPTIONIST, Part-tis 
Experienced psychiatric and normal child 
Education: A.B. Psychology, University 
California, Berkeley; M.A. Student, C.C.N| 
Desires work in Social Agency New Y 
City. 9053 Survey. t 

| 

PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR. Creal 
and administrator of national and local pu il 

| 


relations programs for organizations ser 
the public interest. Available on full, or 
time, or consultative basis. 9110 Survey. 


Allisiil 


| 

| 
‘ 

Master, or Boys Program Director. Interestf 


Expert experience in ch / 


New Yai) 


Hi 


juvenile delinquency, pif 
Wiscon| 


Friend § } 


} 


y 


i 
1] 
| 
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S$ intention, Yet it is my personal con- 
iction that in the instruction of college 
tudents, a point of view, a rationale, 
nd a frame of reference, have to be 
mployed above and beyond the purely 
conomic approach which characterizes 
us book. There is too little recognition 
f the psychological aspects of the prob- 
ym and of the interpretation of indus- 
jal relations events as expressing hu- 
yan needs and satisfactions as these are 
zalizable in a dynamic American demo- 
ratic community. 

' Said more specifically, it is my opinion 
tat the initial chapter entitled “Orien- 
ition” should have been twice as long 
od that the final chapter of the book 
nould have returned to some evaluation 
i the evidence in the light of the 
rientation initially presented. The 
thole outlook which has come to be 
lentified with the phrase, “group 
ynamics,’ a sort of shorthand for a 
whole philosophy of social organization, 
f one that books on this subject will 
1 the future have to incorporate. I 
egret that the present authors utilized 
us concept with its supporting insights 
ardly at all. The fact that the authors 
-e adequate within their accepted frame 
£ discussion does not alter the deeper 
uth that life is more than the abun- 
ance of goods which we severally pos- 
sss. And until industrial relations trea- 
lses recognize this truth, there is no 
indamental illumination. 

airman Orpway TEAD 
oard of Higher Education 

Tew York City 


sOALS FOR AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION, a symposium edited by Lyman 
| Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, and R. M. 
Maclver. Harper. $5 


INDS AND MEANS IN EDUCATION: 
a Midcentury Appraisal, by Theodore 
| Brameld. Harper. $3 


“‘*nps FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION ARE: 
first, those that parents desire for 
neir children; second, those that chil- 
ren seek for themselves; third, those 
qat guardians of things-as-they-are (poli- 
cians, the press, school boards, college 
-ustees, and so on) will permit; fourth 
nd feeblest, those that the educators 
ream about. 

‘In actual practice most teachers are 
eeding their patrons’ desires in these 
natters. But there is unrest, complaint, 
nd confusion among them as to where 
ney are leading the young. The edu- 
ational fraternity is the least smug, the 
rost self-critical of the professions; in 
s hopes and plans it is visionary, avid 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 


PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons, Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
137 Cottage St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hudson 


and North Moore Streets, New York 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Russian, 
by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversational 
Method. Save time, work, money. Send for 
free book. Linguaphone Institute, 50-P Radio 
City, New York 20, N. Y 


to try the impossible. To get a sense 
of what the pedagogs are talking about 
among themselves (they are inept at 
courting publicity), one could hardly do 
better than study the new book, “Goals 
for Education,” a collection of the papers 
presented and discussed at the Ninth 
Conference on Science, Philosophy, and 
Religion. If widely read, this could be 
a very influential volume. Unfortunately, 
there is an air of seclusion about it and 
too much of the best it has to say is 
obscured in a dreary smog of profes- 
sorial rhetoric. Even so, it remains an 
earnest and penetrating discussion of 
what the schoolmen, particularly in the 
colleges, should be aiming at. The con- 
tributions, coming from men of diverse 
views, constitute an exhibit of the ma- 
jor controversies and proposals stirring 
the educational scene. The collection, 
that is, has the textbook quality of be- 
ing expository and Ordway Tead’s chap- 
ter 17, outlining the field, should be 
read first. But there is more than ex- 
position. Men argue their cases with 
spirit, as well as with intellect, and the 
rebuttals, confined to footnotes, are en- 
livening. 

Despite their many conflicts, the edu- 
cators, as here revealed, seem fairly 
unanimous in their discontent with 
utilitarian-centered education, in their 
high-minded emphasis on certain non- 
utilitarian ends. The key difference dis- 
tinguishing them from their patrons 1s 
that which separates vocational from 
non-vocational goals. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the man and institution 


most often mentioned should be Robert 
Hutchins and the University of Chicago, 
and that the goals and values defined 
and defended at greatest length and 
with most vigor should be humanis- 
tic desirables as “wholeness,” critical 
thing,’ “unity of knowledge,” politi- 
cal responsibility,’ “world citizen- 
ship,” “aesthetic sensitivity,’ “ethical 
standards,” and “normative unity.” 

The discussions are not wholly theo- 
retical. There are many proposals for 
action, the most challenging, perhaps, 
coming from Theodore Brameld of New 
York University. His paper to the Con- 
ference, “Prolegomena to a Future Cen- 
tered Education,” has been expanded to 
book length and is available under the 
repellent title, “Ends and Means in 
Education.” 

The first half is a critical review— 
unusually readable—of philosophies of 
education as seen from the year 1950. 
This is introductory to his own philoso- 
phy and to his proposals. Frankly 
utopian, Brameld advocates the 
liberate use of education as an instru- 
ment of social reform and reconstruc- 
tion. He makes out a strong case. But 
is it, as he believes, a case for educa- 
tion in a democracy? Many will doubt. 
For his “future-centered” policy would 
have to rest on a faith that Tomorrow 
can be determined by making plans 
Today; it would necessitate extensive 
blueprinting of the Future by agencies 
of the State and other bodies and the 
enforcement of decisions; and it would 
require the acquiescence of the public 


de- 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS _ | 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—8W t 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education, train- 
ing, community placement and supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and adults. Membership $6.00 per year. 
Publishers of American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, quarterly, $7.00 per year; and 
A.A.M.D. News, $1.50 per year; annual 
Directory of members, including list of pub- 
lic and private institutions for retarded, $3 
per copy. Applications, subscriptions and 
orders to P. O. Box 96, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; M. Robert Barnett, 
Executive Director. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and four area offices 
in Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, 
Mo., San Francisco, Calif. There are 3,745 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Serv- 
ices to the Armed Forces; Services to Vet- 
erans; Home Service; International Activi- 
ties; Disaster Services; Medical Services; 
The National Blood Program; Nursing Serv- 
ices; Food and Nutrition Service; First 
Aid, Accident Prevention, and Water Safety; 
Volunteer Services; American Junior Red 
Cross: and College Activities. 


in the deliberate shaping of its children 
for roles in such a Future. If this sounds 
like controlled education on the totali- 
tarian model, you should read Professor 
Brameld and possibly he will convince 
you, as he has convinced himself, that 
he is a champion of the democratic way. 
This is certain: he is out with a most 
provocative dreambook. 

FaRNSWoRTH CROWDER 


Palo Alto, Calif. 


AMERICAN LABOR LEADERS, Person- 
alities and Forces in the Labor Move- 
ek by Charles A. Madison. Harper. 

4 


N His “AMERICAN Lagor LEADERS” 

Charles A. Madison has performed a 
valuable service. Such a book should 
be written at least once in every genera- 
tion for it is through the scrutiny of 
leaders, their activities and their ob- 
jectives, that the significance of the labor 
movement—or at any rate what the 
author believes is its significance—be- 
comes apparent. Here are some fifteen 
notable leaders from the 1860’s on. 

Hence, we have William H. Sylvis 
who made the Molders Union a force 
to be reckoned with in the late 50’s 
and 60’s, Stephens and Powderly who 
led the Knights of Labor to heights of 
power in the 80’s and to its downfall 
in the next decade, Gompers and Green 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 
TEE (QUAKERS), 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. 
Pickett, Executive Secretary. Represents 
the Society of Friends in relief and social 
welfare services on a non-sectarian basis 
and without discrimination of race or na- 
tionality. Present activities include CLOTH- 
ING and FOOD DISTRIBUTION, RE- 
HABILITATION and SELF-HELP 
PROJECTS, MEDICAL and TRANS- 
PORT WORK: in Europe and Asia; 
REFUGEE AID: in United States and 
abroad; RACE SECU ey ago 
ment of housing and employment for Ne- 
groes, college lectureships;_ ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS: housing projects, consulta- 
tive services to management and _ labor; 
WORK and STUDY PROJECTS: for col- 
lege and high school students, in United 
States, Mexico and Europe; INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS: over 300 confer- 
ences and institutes to promote study of 
religious and economic bases for peace, 
student study groups for peace education on 
college campuses, seminars for foreign and 
American students; SCHOOL AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM: linking schools in 
United States and abroad. 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE. Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family reiations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
pie ait 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd.. Log Angeles 27. Calif. 


tion of Labor, and the leaders of three 
AFL unions—the carpenters, the miners 
and the makers of women’s clothing. 
Following the AFL section, Whitney and 
his Railway Trainmen together with the 
other operating brotherhoods are con- 
trasted with Haywood and the IWW 
under the caption “Aristocrats and Revo 
lutionaries,’ and finally in separate 
chapters four leaders of the CIO are 
presented: Philip Murray, Sidney Hill- 
man, Walter Reuther, and Harry 
Bridges. 

Each leader is discussed in the light 
of the problems of his time or of his 
industry, with the result that a surpris- 
ing amount of labor history appears 
within the four hundred pages of the 
book. This is one of the excellent fea- 
tures of the undertaking, showing care- 
ful research and illuminating interpre- 
tation. In the main the truly historical 
discussions, those relating to what is 
genuinely the past, are developed with 
careful scholarship and objectivity—a 
characteristic not always present in deal- 
ing with current matters that are still 
subjects of controversy. 

Of all the pictures of the labor leaders 
it is possible that the one most accurately 
drawn is that of Samuel Gompers, and 
that the most vivid are those of Harry 
Bridges, whom the author admires and 
of William L. Hutcheson of the Car- 


as presidents of the American Federa-.. penters whose career he finds—with 
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St., N.W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, I] 
A national organization devoted to prqj 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing 
rehabilitation of the hard of hea 
Monthly publication, HEARING NH 
$3.00 a year. Literature for sale. J 
mation given concerning problems off 
hard of hearing. Field Services. C. Ste 
Nash, M.D., President; Harry P. Ware 
Executive Vice President. | 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park 
New York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910) 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to dew) 
character in boys and train them in cit}| 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—8, 9}}j 
10; Boy Scouting—1l1 and upward; HI 
Scouting—14 and upward, available log) 
through sponsorship by schools, chur#j, 
fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. Au 
Houghton, Pres., Dr. Arthur A. ScHt}] 
Chief Scout Executive. 


| 
| 
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BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 
19th Street, New York 3, Algonquin 4- | 
Arranges invitation tournaments in mij) 
and outdoor sports for Boys’ Clubs, i 

Community Centers, bai) 

Houses, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. M. H. A.’s, || 

throughout Greater New York. Gustavuij 

Kirby, Honorary President; Jacob Ei 

President; Arthur Price, Treasurer; Wi 

L. Kauth, Director. Sponsors: The B 


} 


Settlements, 


min Harrison Recreation Center, 657 41 { 


1 
Avenue; 


235 West 113 Street; Theodore Roost, 
Recreation Center, 2077 Second Ave.; 
Lot Playground, 422 West 49 Street; | 
Lot, 110 East 110 Street; Camp Set 
Camp Wakonda and Camp Orenda in} 
Palisade-Interstate Park; Co-Sponsor Sq 
Settlement, 120 Jackson Street. Brook!l 


! 


é 5 ‘ i 
justification—rather more abhorrent | 


otherwise. William Green is no hi! 
to Mr. Madison and he is presented 
a rather foggy-headed blunderer, caf 
pletely under the thumbs of abler | 
self-seeking men—for which the autij 
cites some not unimpressive evident 
Nevertheless, in the opinion of this 

viewer, Mr. Green is not the complet}! 


colorless individual that is suggestedh 
this book. 

David Dubinsky come off fairly i 
in this account. Sidney Hillman sufi} 
from what, despite his outstand/j 
merits, seems to be rather exaggeral 
praise, and Walter Reuther from wit 
may turn out to be an overempha} 
on his alleged personal ambition. Hi 
haps the most striking chapters are thy ] 
devoted to John Lewis, Philip Mur}! 
and Harry Bridges. With respect to |] 
first two the author involves himsj! 
in contradictions in apportioning praf 
and blame. In the Harry Bridit 
chapter there is little but praise. I 
not surprising, therefore, that Mr. Maill 
son finds it difficult to deal fully, oH 
with emphasis on all pertinent facts, tl 
the “purge” of allegedly commun ae 
unions in the CIO. At this point 
otherwise excellent book is marred by} 
certain degree of astigmatism. 


Joun A. Fr 


Writer and Lecturer | 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street, 


New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. Richard W. Bla- 
lock, President; Miss Martha F. Allen, Na- 
tional Director. Founded in 1910, by a group 
of progressive educators, “‘to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
making for health and character.’”’ It pro- 
vides health and character-building activities 
for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home and 
related crafts. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


—24 West 40 Street, New York 18. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also 
cooperates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS 


OF AMERICA INCORPORATED, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 


GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A., 155 East 


44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. President: 
Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson. Founded in 
1912 to help girls between the ages of 7 and 
17 prepare, with volunteer adult leadership, 
for their responsibilities in the home and as 
active citizens in the community and in the 
world. Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. offer ac- 
tivities in eleven program fields covering in- 
ternational friendship, outdoor life, home- 
making, the arts, and future vocations. 


HO 
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ME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Rev. I. George 
Nace; Migrant Supervisors: Western, Mrs. 
F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams Blvd., 
Los Angeles 18, Calif.; Midwestern, Rev. 
Ellis Marshburn, 127 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago 2, IIl. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 


ASS’N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 
To aid in improving municipal administra- 
tion (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
Public Management, monthly journal on 
local government, (3) Management Informa- 
tion Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) 
Eight correspondence courses in municipal 
management. Write for more details. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


| NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 


Z 
| 


| + 


Byron B. Burnes, President, 210 Ridgeway 
Avenue, Oakland 11, California; Robert M. 
Greenmun, Secretary-Treasurer, 713 North 
Madison Street, Rome, New York. Organ- 
ized 1880, Incorporated 1900. Objects: Edu- 


cational, Social, Industrial Welfare of the 
Deaf, Quadrennial National Conventions. 
Official Organ, The Silent Worker, 982 


Cragmont Avenue, Berkeley 8, California; 
$3.50 year. Lists achievements of deaf in 
Industry, Education, Sports, and Religion. 
Section for Parents of Deaf Children. 


WORK, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio; 


} 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
4 


— 


Ewan Clague, President. The Conference 
is an organization to discuss the principle 
of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the proceedings of the 
meeting and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
Proccedings are sent free of charge to all 
members upon payment of a membership 
fee of $7.50. 78th Annual Meeting, 1951, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR EDUCA- 
TION ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. (a divi- 
sion of The Yale Plan on Alcoholism), 2 
East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Y. A 
non-profit organization established in 1944, 
to aid in the education of the public in 
matters pertaining to alcoholism. It does 
not take sides in the Wet-Dry controversy. 
It provides speakers to interested groups 
and distributes factual unbiased literature. 
It organizes citizen’s committees in commu- 
nities throughout the country, and sponsors 
and guides these local committees in pro- 
grams of education and action in their com- 
munities, designed to meet this great medi- 
cal and social problem. Through these local 
affiliates it promotes and establishes facili- 
ties for the rehabilitation of the alcoholic. 
It promotes prevention of alcoholism through 
education and rehabilitation. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. Mrs. Irving M. Engel, President. 
FIFTY-SIX YEARS SERVICE TO 
FAITH AND HUMANITY through:— 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental hygiene pro- 
gram; Council houses and clubs, nurseries; 
clinics; camps, work with the aged and 
handicapped; scholarships. OVERSEAS 
SERVICES—Operation of a home for un- 
attached girls and young women in Paris; 
scholarship grants at American Universities 
for study in social welfare, public health, 
nutrition, nursing, occupational therapy to 
qualified young women from abroad who 
return to work in their own countries. 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL ACTION— 
Contemporary Jewish Affairs, international 
relations and peace, social legislation. Study 
groups under National direction keep Jewish 
women throughout country alert to vital 
current issues. Through local Sections, 
SERVICE TO FOREIGN BORN—Immi- 
gration aid, port and dock work, naturaliza- 
tion aid, Americanization classes, location 
of relatives. SUPPORT OF SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION, HEBREW UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM. 234 Senior Sections in 
United States—also Junior and Councilette 
groups. 85,000 Senior members. 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. A _ non-profit 
organization pledged to lead, direct and 
unify the fight against infantile paralysis 
and supported by the March of Dimes. 
Through more than 2,800 Chapters serving 
every county of the nation, it helps pay for 
the best available care and treatment for 
polio patients whose families cannot pay full 
costs unaided, regardless of age, race, creed 
or color, and assists in staffing and equip- 
ping local polio centers. It supports scien- 
tific investigation into the cause, prevention, 
cure and treatment of infantile paralysis and 
finances the professional training of scien- 
tific and medical personnel It maintains a 
year-round program of public information 
and education about the disease. 


NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE, 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. A citizens’ organization, working 
to help secure a better housed America, 
promoting slum clearance, public low-rent 
housing, urban redevelopment, and housing 
for families of middle income. Acts as 
coordinating agency for housing informa- 
tion to labor, veterans’, religious, social wel- 
fare, educational, minority and public in- 
terest organizations. Monthly newsletter, 
special reports and studies throughout the 
year, and Annual Meeting. Lee F. Johnson, 
Executive Vice President. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities ; 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic fields and other recreational facilities. 


NS 

NATIONAL ‘TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. James E. Perkins, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciatioms in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis medica) journal, $10.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


TT 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 


PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
W. H. Jaenicke, President; Lawrence J. 
Linck, Executive Director. The Society 
threugh its 2000 state and local member 
units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 
persons, adjusting its services to each com 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by _ professional staff; lean 
library. Financed by annual sale of Easter 
Seals. Publishes ““The Crippled Child,” a 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized in 


1910, with 57 local branches seeks to im- 
prove living and working conditions among 
Negroes. Conducts surveys and research as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur- 
ing full use of Negro manpower in public 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob- 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social Work. 
Solicits contributions and gifts. 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10. WAtkins 4-0505. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 


ANCE ASSOCIATION, Campbell B. 
Beard, Executive Secretary, 1424 16th St, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., is the profes- 
sional organization for counselors and others 
engaged and interested in vocational guid- 
ance and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, 
the Vocational Guidance Journal. 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 


East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
Phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correetional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released peis- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han- 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 


THE SALVATION ARMY, INC., National 


Headquarters, 120 West 14th St., New York 
City. An International organization, founded - 
in London, 1865, established in the United 
States March 10, 1880. A religious and 
social welfare organization, operating insti- 
tutions, corps and agencies for all ages, to 
meet a variety of human needs in most 
major cities, Commissioner Ernest I. Pug- 
mire, National Commander. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 


17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Direetor. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 

Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 

Wednesday & Thursday eve. 5:30 to 8 P.M. 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, Fi 


West 28th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
nationwide religion-social welfare organi- 
zation founded in 1896 by Ballington Booth 
and Maud Ballington Booth to meet spir- 
itual and varied physical needs of the un- 
adjusted and disadvantaged of all nation- 
alities and creeds thru institutions, posts 
and departments in most major American 
cities. 


This DIRECTORY appears in 
THE SURVEY twelve times a 
year. 


Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) 


per insertion. For information 
contact the Advertising Depart- 
ment. 


THE PUERTO RICAN 
JOURNEY 


New York's Newest Migrants 


By C. WRIGHT MILLS, ROSE KOHN 
GOLDSEN and CLARENCE SENIOR 


Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
‘ Columbia University 


The Puerto Ricans are the first sizable group 
from outside the continent to enter a large U. S. 
city since passage of the immigration laws of the 
twenties. How these predominantly agricultural 
Latin people have adjusted or failed to adjust, 
to life in a modern urban metropolis is the timely 
subject of this absorbing human report. Here 
is a study of assimilation of vital importance to 
all social workers, sociologists, civic and political 
leaders. $3 


INDUSTRY'S 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Achieving Sound industrial 
Relations and Fair Employment 


By SARA E. SOUTHALL 


Formerly Industrial Relations Executive, 
International Harvester Company. 
Foreword by Fowler McCormick. 


How to get such minority groups as Negroes into 
harmonious working adjustment with other em- 
ployees is becoming increasingly important to 
sound personnel practice. In detailing the policy 
which has been successfully employed in numer- 
ous companies toward this end, this book makes 
a unique contribution for all corporate and per- 
sonnel executives concerned with effecting fair 
employment practice. $2.50 


HELPING PEOPLE 
FIND JOBS 


How To Operate A Placement Agency 


By HARRY DEXTER KITSON, Teachers 

College, Columbia University, and JUNA 

BARNES NEWTON, Employment Manager, 
New York State Employment Service 


Two outstanding authorities in their respective 
fields of vocational guidance and job placement 
pool their knowledge and experience to provide 
the most comprehensive guidebook to date on the 
whole subject of organizing and operating place- 
ment agencies. “ ... a wealth of information 
regarding the tools and techniques of job place- 
ment. We now have an up-to-date reference text 
for the student and the professional worker...” 
—Charles E. Odell, Bureau of Employment 
Security, U. S. Dept. of Labor. $3.50 


BECOMING 
AMERICAN 


The Problems of Immigrants 
and Their Children 


By IRENE D. JAWORSKI, Dept. of English, 
Forest Hills (N. Y.) High School 


A practical manual for inter-group workers show- 
ing how modern educational techniques can be 
applied to help solve the cultural antipathies and 
problems of the immigrant adjusting to American 
life. ‘“‘The stories and brief examples of which it 
is composed are so ingeniously chosen that not 
only adolescents but also adults interested in 
immigration problems will read the volume with 
enjoyment and profit.”—-LIBRARY rer 


THIS IS 
TEACHING 


By MARIE I, RASEY 


Professor of Educational Psychology, 
Wayne University 


“A straight, hard attack on the lecture, assign- 
ment and test plan of teaching; and a clear 
rendition of a better plan. For the college level, 
the clearest and best statement I know.”—William 
H. Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Fifteen meetings of 
a college seminar, reported in actual dialogue to 
provide a vivid illustration of effective principles 
and methods of teaching and learning. $3.0 
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